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FOREWORD 

1 CAN think of no reason why I should write a 
foreword to this interestingly varied collection of 
sketches of the wives of famous men, except the 
very good one that Ela Sen has asked me to do so, 
and that I like to do as she asks me. These pen 
portraits speak for themselves, and very convincingly 
it seems to me. Being a man, I could not dare to 
sum up these wives even if I had had opportunities 
of studying them, which I have not had. Madame 

Chiang Kai-shek, who, like Eleanor Roosevelt, has 

* % 

her own. fame (perhaps somewhere some more 
ardent feminist than Ela Sen is busy on vignettes 
of the Generalissimo and President Roosevelt for 
a companion volume on Husbands of Famous 
Women) I have had the privilege of meeting just 
once. Of Kasturbai Gandhi I have been the guest 
and have felt the pervasive influence and charm of 
her most definite and powerful personality, albeit x 
so gentle. Most visitors to Wardha, seeing her 
devoted and self-effacing service, must, I imagine, 
have realised that Mrs. Gandhi counts for much in 
the atmosphere of the ashram . There my know¬ 
ledge comes to an end. Mrs. Nehru I was never 
fortunate enough to meet. In the Autumn of 1934 , 
returning from a trek to the Pindari glacier, I 




passed through Bhowali at a time when she was 

seriously ill and the public was gravely concerned by 

% 

reports appearing in the Press of her condition. I 
sought to call at the sanitorium where she was 
undergoing treatment, but no one whom I asked 
could direct me. Bhowali is a very scattered hill 
station, the day was hot, and after walking round 
and making several mistaken calls at likely- 
looking villas in secluded grounds I had to give up 
the quest and surrender-to frustration. 

A chord of memory stirs in me in reading of 
Mrs. Bernard Shaw and her house at 10, Adelphi 
Terrace. How well I knew that lovely eighteenth 
century house and how vividly I can recall its 
rooms! Thirty-eight years ago I took possession of 
the smaller of the two on the first floor, and for the 
next four years it was my office. Like all the 
rooms it had an Adams mantel-piece. To me 
coming up from Oxford to start life it was exciting 
to find myself in the Shaws’ house. The London 
School of Economics (I did not know till now that 
it began in the Adelphi) had moved elsewhere. 
The two big rooms overlooking the river, one on 
the ground floor ( and one across the landing from 
me on the first floor, were occupied by a club called 
the New Reform in which the Shaws took an 
interest, and which of course I joined. No. 10 
formed the West corner of Adelphi Terrace, and 



the entrance was in Robert Street round the corner. 
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The room on the left as you went in, and directly C. 
under mine, was the club office. The big room ^ 
opposite mine had an ornate ceiling by Angelica ' 
Kauffmann—Cupids and cherubs in clouds with 
marvellous draperies. The Shaws lived on the 
remaining floor themselves, and there was a wicket 
guarding the foot of the stairs outside my door. One 
or other of them I would meet daily on the stairs. 
Mrs. Shaw, already, grey and in my youthful eyes 
an old lady, would smile kindly and say “Good 
Morning,” but I never came to know her. G. B. S. 

I sometimes met in the club, where in debates he 
would make speeches as shrewd as they were witty. 
After I had been to the Balkans on my holidays 
and brought back a complete Bulgarian peasant 
costume I lent it for his production of Arms and 
the Man, with Granville Barker and Lillah Macarthy 
in the leading roles, and James Hearn wearing 

my costume, and I was invited to the rehearsals^ 
which for me was a thrill. 

Round the corner from Robert Street, and 
parallel to the front of the terrace, is John Street, 
where was Coutts s old bank at the sign of the 
Three Crowns. The fourth side of that beloved 
rectangle is Adam Street, which leads up to the 
Strand opposite the Adelphi Theatre. Robert and 
John were two of the four adelphoi, the brothers 



Adam, who built the Adelphi about 1770. Alas! 
the lovely terrace of ten houses is no more. More 
than that of any other building I regret its dis¬ 
appearance before the modern builder, who cannot 
tolerate mere three storey buildings on financially 
valuable sites. When I visited the scene in 1938 
the terrace was already in splints. Last year I 
found one vast building occupying the whole 
rectangle. 

But I am wandering from the point, and being 
faithless to the wives of famous men. To be the 
husband of a celebrated woman, le mart de sa 
femme , has never been regarded as an entirely 
satisfying role. Some women seem to have found 
it so to be the wife of a celebrity, but a long 
tradition has shown that this too was always a 
difficult part. Ela Sen’s pages suggest that in the 
present age women are finding it more difficult 

than ever before. Between Mei-Ling Soong 

• • 

Chiang’s solution in which her own brilliant 
personality finds harmonious expression and Donna 
Rachele’s retirement to her own village there is a 

world of difference. The difference is bridged 

% * 

from either end by Charlotte Shaw and Kasturbai 
Gandhi,*but again how differently! 


Calcutta, Oct. 1, 1942 


ARTHUR MOORE 


I. MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 

WHETHER the measure of greatness be purely 
moral or absolutely material the world bows 
its head in homage to the spirit of modern Chinese 
womanhood as typified in the wife of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. Hers has not been the lot to 
shelter in obscurity, secure from the troubled waters 
of politics and out of public vision; neither has she 
shirked those irksome obligations, that inevitably 
fall to the lot of leaders, by gracefully standing on 
one side. Rather has she been the inspiration that 
has guided the hand of Chiang Kai-shek at the helm 
of China’s momentous struggle. To her has fallen 
the glorious task of the rejuvenation of China in 
general and Chinese womanhood in particular. 

There are only a few individuals in this world 
who can combine the aestheticism of the East with 
the brisk practicality of the West, and yet continue 
to retain the correct proportions of each. Of these 
Mex-Ling Soong Chiang is one. In spite of her 
American education, she fully realizes the spirit of 
her country, the difficulties of the people and the 
consequent impediments in the way of wholesale 
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changes. Tiresome though these might have ap¬ 
peared to her brisk, Western-educated mind, she 
was innately Eastern, and therefore able to give a 
sympathetic handling to the age-old barriers of 
tradition and convention. She was of the East, 
therefore she knew intuitively how hard these 
things die in the East, and, consequently, when she 
tackled them, she did so with a gentle though firm 
and inexorable touch. 

There was and is something very definite about 
all her actions. She is consistent, but she is shrewd 
enough to realize that consistency does not mean 
obstinacy, and, therefore, is she amenable to reason 
and willing to concede points to the other side, even 
up to the measure of a compromise, without alter¬ 
ing her own conviction one whit. Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek believes in the “open door” policy, provid¬ 
ed she is convinced in her own mind that it is for 
the ultimate good of the people of China. 

This attitude of mind helped her to avert a 
terrible catastrophe when in 1936, her husband 
found himself a prisoner in the hands of the Com¬ 
munist Party. While the entire Governmental 
machinery was in favour of trying to bomb the 
Communists out of Sian, it was she who insisted 
that it would be just as well to listen to the other 
side of the story. She was as great an anti-Com- 
munist as her husband, but her clear insight showed 
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her what the officials were too blind to visualize, 
that a pact might be instrumental in uniting strife- 
fidden China against a common enemy, as well as 
tn saving the life of her husband. Her final appeal 
to the authorities at this juncture ended thus: “After 

all we are all Chinese—don’t let’s fight, if we can 
find a way out.” . , . ,, . . , 

, , . T . 0 * ' ’'V '"' 1 3 n t “W - Kftl 

Mei-Ling Soong was brought up in a Christian 
home, being the youngest girl of a family of six. 
Her father, having made a fortune out of rope- 
hammocks in America, came back to China as a 
missionary and a Bible seller. Each one of his 
children was destined for great things in China, but 
their childhood was passed simply. Like her elder 
sisters, Mei-Ling received her early education in 
mission schools in Chins.# A.11 of them possessed 
poetic names, that are so characteristic of Chinese 


culture. The eldest was called Ai-Ling, or Loving 
Mood—she is now Mme. Kung; her husband is the 
Minister of Finance and a direct descendant of Con¬ 
fucius. The second girl was named Chiang-Ling, 
or Happy Mood, and she married the great Suil 

Yat Sen, and Mei-Ling is the third, and her name 
means Beautiful Mood. 



The three Soong sisters went to Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, to finish their education, and even’ 
while she was in America Mei-Ling proved herself 
to be a good lin guist. She translated the works of 
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Chinese writers into English, so as to represent 
Eastern culture to Western minds. Later in life 
her linguistic qualifications were to help her in act¬ 
ing as interpreter for her husband with foreign 
visitors, and earned for her the nick-name of 
“Chiang’s Foreign Minister.” On her return to 
China, she met the able General, who was a follower 
of her brother-in-law, Sun Yat Sen. At that time 
she was a serious minded young woman of deep 
Christian principles; her religion has always meant 
a great deal to her. Even her love for the brilliant 
General Chiang Kai-shek, newly elected Premier 
of the Nanking Government, could not forestall her 
ideals. She refused him several times, as he was 
not a Christian, but Fate had marked out a g re ^ 
* career for her by linking her life with his, an > 
finally, she married him in 192^.^ ^ er insistence, 
the Chinese form of marriage was abandoned an 
the ceremony was performed according to the rites 
of the Wesleyan Church. It was one of the hap¬ 
piest moments of her life when he embraced Chris 
tianity three years later. He is reported to have 
said: “I feel the need of a God like Jesus Christ. 
This change of heart is attributed entirely to his 
wife. 

With maturity and wifehood, all the resolute 
ness, purposefulness and intellectual vision, that a 
hitherto characterized her, took more definite shape 
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as she stepped into the political arena beside her 
husband. From the beginning his mission was hers 
aRd her fragile but capable hands gathered up the 
reins very effectively. Thus she became the driving 
force, and in it, to my mind, she attained the cul¬ 
mination of her wifehood. It was service and 
devotion, such as a truly Eastern woman can achieve, 
but not blindly given or in a spirit of servility. It 
was gloriously and generously surrendered, with all 
the power of her mind, intellect and reason behind 
it. This made it a great act worthy of a great 
woman, who was a “helpmate” in more than word 
to the man of the moment in China. His ambition 
and his achievements were hers by right, and, fully 
she exercised this right by taking from him half 
his load of anxious moments, by unburdening him 
of tedious tasks, by taking upon herself that which 
he could not find time to accomplish and bringing to 
everything an indefatigable energy and enthusiasm, 
that even the years of toil, and perhaps of disap- 
pomtments, have not clouded. Her faith in China 
and her husband is unbounded and unfailing. 

,me. Chiang Kai-shek is not the power behind 
e scenes, unlike her ancestresses of olden times, 
who from within wielded unlimited and autocratic 

forh°e “h if^j 15 M0dem Chula > her respect 
or her husband is so great that she would consider 

an insult wcre anybody to suggest that she pulled 
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the strings from within. Together they are seeking 
to carve the great destiny worthy of China s ancient 
heritage; together they will rise to the heights where 
their people will place them and together they wish 
to take all the failures and disappointments that 
must fall to the lot of all mortals. Proud in each 
others companionship, the Generalissimo and his 
wife are willing to face all odds for the sake of 
China and her millions. Their political ideals are 
identical, for Madame is as anti-Communist as her 
husband. And during the old days when Chiang 
Kai-shek was seeking to exterminate the Commu¬ 
nists, she actually ousted her brother, T. V. Soong, 
from his position as Finance Minister, because he 
would not finance her husband’s wars. She flew 
to Nanking herself, secured his resignation and had 
her more amenable brother-in-law, Dr. Kung, put 
in his place. But they soon found that it would 
take more than money and military tactics to era¬ 
dicate Communism from China, as subsequent 

events have since proved. 

Amongst her greatest achievements has been 

the task of reconstruction in China even in die 
midst of war. Once again her quick perception 
and anticipation helped her to launch die ew 
Life Movement,” even while the Japanese raine 
destruction all around. She, with the aid o a 
foreign missionary, and her committee of e pers, 
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began a new propaganda throughout the country, 
which had for its objective the realization of each 
individual as a citizen and his duties towards his 
family, his village and the nation. It embraced 
measures for rural reconstruction, improvement of 
the economic status of farmers, development of 
better roads and better housing. Amongst its slo¬ 
gans were: “Avoid, wine, women and gambling,” 
“Kill rats and flies; they breed disease.” “Be 
honest, prompt and kind.” Everywhere the Move¬ 
ment was received enthusiastically, and up to the 
present moment, it numbers thousands of workers, 
trained in all branches of village welfare and eco¬ 
nomics, sociology, home industries, arts and crafts, 
etc., who go into the villages and carry on the work 
of reconstruction, as an insurance against the great 
day when China is free from aggression and can 
begin the task of national rebuilding. 

At one time Madame was the Secretary General 
of the Commission of Aeronautical Affairs. And 
it speaks for her faithful adherence to duty, as well 
as for her efficiency, when one places on record the 
fact that she conducted without interruption a meet- 
ing of the Commission, when, in 1936, her husband 
was held a prisoner and she was trying to find a 
way of securing his release without loss of prestige. 
It was a ministerial post, and she only relinquished 
it when the widening theatre of war called for her 
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organizational capabilities in the care of the wound¬ 
ed, widows and orphans. Since then she has cen¬ 
tred her energies on them and how to alleviate their 
sufferings. The “Warphans” are her special care, 
for, no doubt, she sees in each little face the shadow 
of potential China, grown strong through her strug¬ 
gles. On their behalf she has sent out an appeal 
to the children of all nations for understanding and 
sympathy, and if the future generations can be 
brought up on the spirit of such an appeal, perhaps 
their youth will not be ravished by the t alon s^of 
war. 

No responsibility whether social or political is 
ever shirked by Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. A dainty 
figure, she is just as much at home flying to the 
wounded on the battlefield as entertaining ambas¬ 
sadors and foreign celebrities at her home. Her 
bright vivacity is enhanced by the keenness of her 
intellect, as by her sense of humour, in which there 
is no trace of cynicism. In spite of her earnestness 
and the high pressure of her normal life, she retains 
a cheerfulness that is, of course, part of her Chinese 
character. 

This thqn is the spirit of Modern China 
embodied in the trim, delicate figure of Mei-Ling 
Soong Chiang. She stands at the gateway of a new \ j 
era with the torch of freedom in her hand, and old ^ \ 
and young all press forward to light their taper 
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from hers. So they press onward, so generations 
will roll on, but the memory of this woman will 
remain untarnished through the ages, watered by 
the tears of a grateful people. 




II. MADAME STALIN 


WOMAN’S role in the Soviet is one of similar 
importance to that of man’s ; nevertheless, 
while the data about Stalin is un-ending, there is 
comparatively little information regarding Nad- 
yezhda Alluliev—his second wife. Not, for a 
moment, should it be supposed that this was because 
she was a woman and his wife , but rather because, 
as an individual, she made little mark in public 
life. Her concern was rather with the very human 
Josef Djugshvili, not with Stalin—the Man of Steel. 

Since its inception, the Soviet and her leaders 
have given rise to many mysterious conjectures and 
suppositions. There has been, on one side, a mys¬ 
tical idealism, and, on the other, a good deal of 
misrepresentation. And Stalin’s private life has not 
escaped this treatment. His detractors have not 
hesitated to say that he has divorced at will, killed 
one wife by sheer cruelty and married a third. 
Much of all this is untrue; but, nevertheless, there 
is a great deal of mystery attached to his wives. 

Thus when Nadyezhda Alluliev Stalin died in 
1932, some people said that she had been driven to 
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suicide by her husband’s cruelty; others that she 
was Stalin’s official “food-taster” and poisoned food 
intended for him had caused her death. All these 
rumours cloaked the simple fact that for some time 
she had been suffering from appendix trouble of 
which she did not tell her husband. When she 
finally did let him know, it was much too late and 
she died of peritonitis. 

With her death vanished all that had been 
closest to the human Stalin, except perhaps his 
mother. The two childre n she gave him in his 
middle age found in him a devoted and impartial 
father. The boy is now 20 years old, and the girl 
is 15. Both have had their education in one of the 
three model schools in Russia, and it is significant 
that they have never had any preferential treatment 
by virtue of their parentage. 

When Stalin was 22 years old, and a full- 
fledged revolutionary his old friend Alluliev mar¬ 
ried a Georgian woman and to them was born 
Nadyezhda—whose name spelt the Russian for 
Hope. This girl—a baby while Stalin was already 
an active, serious minded Bolshevist—was destined 
to play as great a part in his private life, as he was 
to in the moulding of Soviet affairs. But both 
matters appeared unimaginable at that distant date. 

Stalin’s friendship and love for Alluliev was 
long-standing, and therefore it was not unnatural 
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that, in between his periodic imprisonments, he 
should seek the restful sanctuary of his friend’s 
house. Thus he saw Nadyezhda grow up from a 
child into girlhood, without making any impres¬ 
sion upon him, until he saw her step into adoles¬ 
cence. This, even then, man of affairs, who was 
untiringly concentrated in his Bolshevist activities, 
who had dedicated his life at the altar of Com¬ 
munism, became suddenly and refreshingly aware 
of Nadyezhda. She was no longer just Alluliev’s 
little daughter, but a woman with all a grown-up 
person’s emotions and power of reasoning. What 
was more, she was a f actory worker —one of the pro¬ 
letariat and as such (to his mind) of the Elect. It 
was at this period that the human Stalin took stock 
of his own life, but it was not until after the Revo¬ 
lution that he found time to realize his personal 
dreams. 

Nadyezhda, with uncanny wisdom, found in 
this friend of her father’s-in spite of almost a gene¬ 
ration’s difference in age-the one central figure 
of her life. She worked, she waited and she hoped 
for the time when he would find leisure to order 
his own life. His objective of a free Russia was so 
alive before her eyes, that she could understand his 

preoccupation and never displayed any womanlike 
impatience. 

In that year of tension—1919—when the re- 
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sources of the Soviet were being strained to the 
limit, until its sinews seemed liable to crack up; 
when there was famine and disease stalking the 
Bolshevist stronghold, did Stalin’s romance mature. 
One cannot imagine either Lenin or Trotsky paus¬ 
ing at that time to think of divorce and marriage, 
but that is where perhaps Stalin is not as infallible 
but more human. 

His first marriage had not been a success, and 
he had been separated from his wife for years. Now, 
facilitated by Soviet laws, he obtained a speedy 

divorce, and a marriage licence. 

At the age of 40 he married Nadyezhda Allu- 
liev, who was barely 17. His love and his romance 
have been like his life—inscrutable and vehement. 
But he had known her as a baby, first became 
aware of her as a person when she was but a school¬ 
girl, and since then had he constantly desired her 
as his wife. Like a true Georgian he believed in 
early marriage for girls, and therefore he married 
her as soon as she reached adolescence. 

Because she was married to one of Russia s 
most important men, Nadyehzda did not give up 
her work. Why should she ? As a true Soviet 
woman she believed in the right and privilege of 
each individual to work. But~she found it none 
too easy to keep to the regular factory hours, as well 
as to attend to her husband. Her co-operation was 
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one of the oases in Stalin’s life; at that difficult 
period when the gap between him and Trotsky was 
widening, and when he was once actually disowned 
by Lenin, Nadyezhda, in spite of her youth, was 
his refuge from this turmoil. He relied on her in 
his hours of relaxation in a way, which even he was 
not quite willing to admit. His demands upon her 
time very often made her late for her factory and 
on one occasion she was blacklisted. But she plead¬ 
ed that her husband needed her co-operation, and 
she was pardoned. 

Their domestic life was very sober and un¬ 
ostentatious. Her husband was of almost austere 
habits, and it seemed incongruous with his stern¬ 
ness that she should always address him with the 
diminutive “Koba”—that was her pet name for 
Russia’s indomitable Man of Steel. Nadyezhda’s 
step-son was a constant source of trouble to them, 
and Stalin, being a very strict father, did not spare 
Yassha. But the youth lacked the discipline that 
had been his father’s greatest stand-by, and as such 

was the one cloud in the horizon of their married 
life. 

Stalin and his family occupied a small apart¬ 
ment in the Kremlin, one of those that were used 
by the former attaches of the palace. Their food 
was supplied by the restaurant below, and was very 
ordinary in its variety, in fact, it was of the kind 
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that an “American railway conductor would dis¬ 
dain.” The furnishings were almost austere in 
character—nothing but the bare necessities. Nad- 
yezhda was of that generation of Soviet women, 
who realized that luxuries were liable to make one 
soft and grasping, and that there was no room for 
such qualities, if one were to build up a real Socia¬ 
list State. Therefore she, the wife of Russia’s 
greatest man, lived in bare simplicity, devoid of any 
ostentation or ceremony.^- She used to look after her 
children herself, when they were babies, but very 
soon they became self-reliant and relieved her of 
some of her duties. She had no servants. 

Even in their own apartments Nadyezhda 
rarely had Stalin to herself, for constant calls in¬ 
variably disturbed their peace. She was therefore 
happiest when during the summer they used to go 
to Gorky, which had until Lenin’s death been his 
residence. Sensational newspaper gossip had it that 
Stalin kept her there in almost harem-like seclusion, 
but that seems impossible for any Soviet woman, 
in particular for one that had worked in a factory 
even after her marriage. But they both observed 
a privacy there which they were unable to secure 
at home in Moscow. 

Nadyezhda’s character was typical of the ave¬ 
rage woman of the Soviet. She sought no outstand¬ 
ing glory as Stalin’s wife, but considered herself 
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a useful unit of the collective whole. Her love 
and fidelity towards Stalin was her personal affair, 
and she considered herself immeasurably repaid by 
his faithfulness towards her. In spite of the dis¬ 
parity in their ages, there was absolute harmony 
between them. Married to one of the busiest and 
one of the most preoccupied men in the world, 
Nadyezhda never complained of his neglect towards 
her. Her example should serve as a lesson to many 
of us of lesser importance, who never cease to com¬ 
plain of a husband’s preoccupation with work. She 
had been brought up in the stern school where 

duty to the State and the people is of first im- 
portance. 
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III. KASTURBAI GANDHI 

THE path of reflected glory is far from easy; it 
entails great sacrifices. This uphill road has 
been the only one that Kasturbai Gandhi has ever 
known, and she has reached the top with a great¬ 
ness of spirit not unequal to that of her husband. 
Her lofty nature saw nothing derogatory or undig¬ 
nified in playing second fiddle to her husband, for 
in the consummation of his ideals, she found her 

true vocation. His missions have been her greatest 
rivals, but she has welcomed them with something 
of the spirit in which in the olden days, the first 
wife genuinely welcomed the other wives of her 
lord. She has made his cause her own and thus 
has become in every sense of the terms, what was 
known amongst Hindus as his sahadharmini and 
sahakarmini —in short the partner of a lifetime. 

It is part of the egoism of human nature to 
desire privacy, to seek to be alone With a handful 
of people who make up ones private circle, and, 
above all, the longed-for moment throughout the 
day in every woman’s life is that period when she 
can draw her husband into the privacy of their 
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home, out of public affairs. This can be psycho¬ 
analysed as part of woman’s innately possessive 
nature. But, I think, it is easy to say that during 
the last 41 years of their married life, there has been v 
little privacy in the Gandhi home. Their home 
has been the shelter of countless individuals, and 
more often than not Kasturbai has had to forego 
the coveted pleasure of having her husband to her¬ 
self. But there has been a greater joy in this depri¬ 
vation, for she has shared him with so many others, 
to whom he has been Bapu (father), and a refuge. 
The thought has filled her with pride, for she 
knows that his greatness could not be confined 
within the meagre space of their private lives; it had 
to find its sphere abroad, and therefore it has meant 
the enlargement of their inner circle and the final 
submergence with the outer. There have been no 
strangeness or strangers and she has welcomed all, 
as it were, to their paternal roof, united by the 
strength of a common cause. 

But she is human—very much of this world 
and her struggles in unselfishly surrendering all her 
rights must have been acute. They have not passed 
by without leaving their marks on her character, 
for the iron that has entered her soul has chastened 
and tempered it until self has been completely dis¬ 
solved into a spirit of service. The wrinkles upon 
her once smooth skin were born out of the hidden 
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struggles she has undergone, but never a beautiful 
woman, these wrinkles have brought out on her 
face the dignity and loveliness that is of the spirit. 
They are not mere marks of time; they denote the 
testament of the successful issue of her many trials. 

Mahatma Gandhi and his wife are of the same 
age, and they belong to that period in India’s social 
history that is associated with child marriages, 
purdah and a rigid caste system. Gandhi was bet¬ 
rothed twice before he married Kasturbai, his pre¬ 
vious betrothals never having materialized. Their 
marriage was solemnized at the tender age of 13, 
just when she was stepping out of childhood and 
he was very much a boy. It was a great adventure, 
and Gandhi took his duties as a husband very seri¬ 
ously, as immature youth is often inclined to do. 
His sense of fidelity was very strong, but this tended 
rather to make Tiim jealous and suspicious, and this 

was most irksome for his wife, who was a girl of 
spirit and personality. 

He ever wanted to draw her into everything 
that he did, but this entailed the tedious task of 
educating her, for she was illiterate. Kasturbai did 
not take kindly to these lessons, and they were not 
successful. This would make him irritable, and 
more inclined to impose his will upon her. But 
the more restraints, he imposed upon her the greater 
liberties did she take, to show her independence 
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of spirit. It was all very innocent, and rose out of 
an almost aggressive desire on Gandhi’s part to 
make her the ideal wife. Also he was very much 
in love with her, and she obsessed him to the exclu¬ 
sion of all else. 

Young as Kasturbai was at the time of her 
marriage, she did not live at her husband s home 
for more than six months at a time. It was custo¬ 
mary for girl wives to spend long periods in their 
own homes, separated from the husband. This 
was not welcomed by either Gandhi or his wife. 

Then came the long separation when he was 
sent to England at the age of 18, leaving her behind 
with a baby in her arms. It is not difficult to ima¬ 
gine her life in an orthodox home, at that time. 
No longer was it a strange place; it w r as her home, 
hers by right, so had tradition taught her. There¬ 
fore the waiting for her husband was not tedious, 
punctuated as it was in service to her mother-in-law 
and the general household. She seemed tc feel this 
responsibility doubly, when before her husband s 
return, the beloved mother-in-law died, and her 
great support wa's'gone. Until his return, in spite 
of the other members of the household, she felt 
terribly alone. His home-coming however brought 
back the old tale of possessive jealousy, and life lost 
much of its smoothness. He was determined to make 
her literate, and her inability to comply was largely 

c- 
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born out of his own impatience and love for her. 
Once he sent her away from him to her own home, 

.— f* * r * * « 

ancTwould not bring her back for a while, and until 
she had been made thoroughly unhappy. Neverthe¬ 
less her love and devotion to him never faltered; no 
less did his. 

It was on his second visit to South Africa that 

he took her and the children with him. In spite 

of the fullness of his life and his new interest in the 

fate of his countrymen, he was essentially a family 

man. Thus Kasturbai started on her first sea- 

voyage—shoes on feet, erstwhile bare, also stockings, 

and the sari worn in what was considered the most 

fashionable style in those days—the Parsi way. It 

was all very strange and uncomfortable, but Gandhi 

had not got over his acute desire for Westernization 

at that period, and therefore she had to submit to it. 

No less uncomfortable was the change to knives 

and forks, but it had to be done in obedience to her 

husband's wish and she did it uncomplainingly. 

It also speaks for her adaptability that, without 

apparent awkwardness, she carried through these 

changes that were both uncomfortable and dis- 
cordant. 

During all those tedious and troublesome days, 
when the spirit of Gandhi was undergoing a meta¬ 
morphosis, to be reborn again as'the man he is 
to-day, she gave him all the love and support that 
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his heart could desire. Their family life was very 
happy, even while Gandhi was labouring to make 
the cause of the Indians in South Africa his own. 

While the vital change was taking place, in 
those far off days, would it be too much to suppose 
that Kasturbai helped not a little in the moulding 
of his nature ? She was there beside him when he 
courted insults and imprisonment, when he was 
fired with the distress of his people, when he first 
realized the ethics of non-violence—and perhaps the 
sturdiness of her spirit was his greatest refuge. In 
his disillusionment, she remained by his side and 
gave him courage to find fresh visions and higher 
sentiments. There is no written record of all that 
her part has been in the life of India’s greatest man, 
but many are the evidences that come to us by woid 

of mouth. 

In the moment that Gandhi found himself, it 
was then that Kasturbai lost him. Let it not be 
supposed that his great love for her forsook him, 
far be it from us to assume that—on the other hand, 
it found greater expression in the vast well of love 
that was born in his heart for his countrymen. 
Nevertheless she lost him—for no longer was he 
merely Mohandas Gandhi—her husband; he was 
now Gandhi—the Mahatma, the Beloved of his 
People—in short he belonged to the Nation. 

Somebody once said that “being married to a 
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famous man is like being married to the Taj 
Mahal” and however frivolous this remark, there 
is a great deal of truth in it, and I have no doubt 
that Kasturbai Gandhi has often felt it bitterly. It 
must have been a terrific effort on her part to become 
used to having her husband’s privacy disturbed, not 
only by the importunity of his countrymen, but by 
the glare of publicity. Whatever he said, whatever 
he did, was public property—no longer hers or her 
children s alone. She gloried in his glory, but, per¬ 
haps, womanlike, she shed many a secret tear, de¬ 
ploring her own material losses. Did she at this 
period long to bring back the jealous husband of 
her youth ? Or did she merely mourn him in the 
secret recesses of her heart, and find her refuge in 
the calm-eyed leader, who was also a statesman and 
her husband ? Perhaps she felt that, however great 
the intrusion of the world into her affairs, nothing 
could change or altei the fact that she was his wife. 

It is not difficult to picture her indignation 
when public doubts have been cast on her husband’s 
morality, by enemies who found in this a novel 
mode of attack. In his own humble way, he has 
answered these accusations, and paid her the greatest 
tribute that any wife can desire: “I took the vow 
of brahmacharya (asceticism) in 1906, and that for 
the sake of better dedication to the service of the 
country. My wife became a free woman, free 


/ 
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from my authority as her lord and master.... No 
other woman had any attraction for me in the same 
sense that my wife had. I was too loyal to her as 
a husband and too loyal to the vow I had taken 
before my mother to be a slave to any other wo¬ 
man.” 

Nevertheless, her life is full of complexities, as, 
in spite of her years of association with Gandhi, she 
finds many of his actions and behests incompre¬ 
hensible. 

In the early days in Natal, Gandhi found him¬ 
self loaded with gifts of jewellery from his grateful 
countrymen, whose cause he was sponsoring. A 
special necklace was sent to his wife. This put him 
in a quandary, for his principles would not allow 
him to accept valuable gifts for his service—he 
wanted it to be voluntary. But Kasturbai was 
young, and naturally, jewellery had an untold fas¬ 
cination. So she wept and pleaded to be allowed 
to keep some—at least the necklace, finally saying 


that when her sons married they would serve as 
presents for her daughters-in-law. Gandhi explain¬ 


ed to her that the children were yet young, and not 
likely to marry girls who would put a premium on 
ornaments, and if they did she could ask him for 
the jewellery then. Her retort was both angry and 
appropriate: “Ask you ? I know you by this time. 
You deprived me of my ornaments, you would not 
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leave me in peace with them. Fancy you offering 
to get ornaments for the daughters-in-law !” But 
in spite of all her arguments, the jewels were made 
into a trust fund, from which Gandhi has drawn 
from time to time for his national enterprises. 

On one occasion she forgot to pay in four annas 
to the Harijan Fund, when it had been given to her 
by somebody as a contribution. Gandhi looked 
upon this as an unconscious act of thieving, and, 
as such, she had to do the necessary penance. It 
- was a mere act of oversight and forgetfulness, but 
he was,, of course, concerned with the moral impli¬ 
cations of the act. At another time, when some 
Harijans had come to Segaon to offer icityu^Tuhci 
he sent a message to her asking her to attend to' 
them herself, as if they were her own children. 
Kasturbai, who had already given up her own apart¬ 
ment to these people, sent back rather a caustic 
reply, to say that she would do her best for them, 
but “as for regarding them as my own children,’ 
well, Bapu could do that part of the business.” 

Through the hectic days of Gandhi’s return 
from South Africa and his appearance at the helm 
of Indian affairs, she has been actively connected 
with his work. This does not mean that she has 
been in the limelight, except when in the light of 
his reflection, but she has staunchly provided him 
with her moral and physical support. Unquestion- 
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ingly and unarguing, she has followed in his foot¬ 
steps. 

All that he required of her, she has never failed 
to give him. During the first days of the Civil 
Disobedience movements, she courted imprisonment 
with all the zest of the younger ones. It was his 
cause, and therefore hers. Is it difficult to imagine 
the state of her mind, whenever her husband under¬ 
took his fasts ? After all she was a woman, whose 
entire life was centred round him, yet, without a 
word of complaint, she awaited her fate at his hands, 
for all his fasts were voluntary. There was no re¬ 
proach from her, as ever she gave him unselfish 
understanding, even while her own heart was nigh 
to breaking. Even old age did not find her falter¬ 
ing, as during the Rajkot trouble, she was among 
the first to volunteer for passive resistance, for it 
was, after all, her home. While she was imprison¬ 
ed, she heard that her husband had started yet 
another fast. He was frail and approaching his 
seventieth year, and while she contemplated this, 
the state of her mind grew intolerable. She knew 
him of old, and knew his purposefulness and there¬ 
fore did she fear. Not very strong herself, never¬ 
theless she had the strength of courage and a stead¬ 
fast spirit, and she managed to hold her head high 
without showing the weakness of heart, which the 
thought of her loved one had engendered. 
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Nearly 60 long years along the river of life, 
punctuated by “memory stones,” has Kasturbai 
Gandhi spent in the sublimation of self. She is now 
a fragile old lady, who is as simple as she has ever 
been, with a charming courtesy of spirit. Ostentation 
and outward show have no part in her life. She is 
as far removed from the whirl of publicity as an 
>A> ascetic in the Himalayas. Yet it swirls round her 
husband, but then smilingly she withdraws out of 
its reach. There is an inborn cleverness that is all 
her own, but, though she can now read and write 
simple letters, real learning has passed her by. 
Nevertheless she is keenly alive to all that is hap¬ 
pening in the outside world, and more so that which 

centres round her husband. 

/ 

Little is ever heard of her, little is ever written 
of her, but the life at Segaon has flown round 
Kasturbai Gandhi, dominated by the spirit of her 
sacrifices and her untold patience and understanding. 
She is a great little lady, in whom is vested all that 
India prizes most. Her gifts to the nation have been 
no less than her husband’s, inasmuch as she has been 
the silent participator of all that has originated from 
him. Perhaps there can be no greater tribute to her 
than the eloquent silence that shrouds her deeds, 
for she has soared beyond the applause of men. 
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IV. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 

THE “First Lady of the United States” is almost 
as important a personage as the President 
himself, and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt may be taken 
to represent the Spirit of America, which is apparent 
in the vigour and downrightness of all her under¬ 
takings. Hers is no shadow personality of borrow¬ 
ed grandeur, rather is it her character that casts its 
reflection upon much that is of national importance. 
The “team of Roosevelt and Roosevelt” works in 
admirable harmony. Eleanor Roosevelt is a product 
of that part of America which inspires a great deal 
of hope for the future of the world. A young and 
virile nation, whose history is still in the making, 
it is endowed with an enthusiasm for progress and 
an awesome veneration for the ancient, which it 
finds difficult of comprehension. Unhampered as 
it is by the rulings of ancient traditions and history, 
it is also seriously handicapped by the lack of back¬ 
ground. Therefore, it seeks to absorb of the old 
and mould it into the new, and achieve in a stride 
all that covers these deficiencies. As is the case 
with youth, there is a zest for activity and accom- 
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plishment. And there could be no better exponent 
of this spirit, or of American ideals, than the wife 
of President Roosevelt. From a rapid survey of all 
her activities, it would seem that she has concen¬ 
trated on fulfilling the duties that are complemen¬ 
tary to her husband. There is no question of 
clashing, but there have been a good deal of adjust¬ 
ments. Each has worked in separate fields, but 
with the same objective of making their “team” 
work run without a hitch. Eleanor Roosevelt 
undertook several tasks with the idea that it should 
bring greater glory to her husband’s regime at 
White House. There was absolute comradeship in 
this thought, and each looked upon the other as 
equal partners in the game of life. No question of 
discrimination entered into their lives, and there 
was absolute understanding between them that they 
had entered into a partnership, which it was their 
vocation to make useful for the common good. 
The success or otherwise of their undertaking would 
be measured not by the applause of crowds or by 
material glory, but by the stern measure of achieve¬ 
ment. And Eleanor Roosevelt has proved herself 

a keen working partner in this cause. 

Being a niece of Theodore Roosevelt, Eleanor 
was not unfamiliar with life in a President’s house¬ 
hold, though at that time she never dreamt of her¬ 
self as the chatelaine of White House. Born to a 
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rich family, part of her schooling was carried out 
in England at a school run by Mme. Souvestre. Her 
debut at the the age of 20 lacked nothing of the gla¬ 
mour and formalities of New York society life. It 
culminated in her marriage within a year of it, but 
it left her with a lasting distaste for the sophisti¬ 
cation of social gaieties. The main reason for this 
can only be analysed as the fact that Eleanor 
Roosevelt took life very seriously. It was almost a 
complex with her. She could not degenerate into 
a party loving girl, just living from day to day of 
sumptuous pleasure. Not particularly good- 
looking, she felt that rather than strive after attain¬ 
ing a cultivated beauty, it was her duty to make 
something more of her life. If she ever secretly 
deplored her looks, she realized very early that 
beauty was really skin deep and there was a great 
deal more of value lurking within the souls of men 
and women. She chose the better path, for she felt 
keenly the debt each individual owes to humanity. 

Always an unusual person, Eleanor Roosevelt 
was showered with criticism from all sides when 
her husband first became the President. It was 
difficult for most people to understand why she did 
not stay put as a gracious hostess, and what neces¬ 
sity there was for her to be mixed up actively in 
Presidential affairs. In short, they implied that a 
woman’s place was in the home, and that it was 
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not for her to intrude into everything. With her 
innate horror of mere social formalities and her 
sensitive nature, Mrs. Roosevelt sought refuge in 
work. She welcomed everything that came within 
her reach, and put equal energy into each effort. 
Her enlarged scope as the President’s wife she uti¬ 
lized in associating herself with the cause of the 
common people. Therein she felt lay the duty of 
a true Democrat. 

Yet people always found something to say 

against her, as is the way of this world. When she 

spoke on the radio, they said that she was trying to 

exploit her position for publicity. But none of them 

knew, or perhaps would not admit it, that soon 

after making her first radio contract in 1933 she 

informed the director of the Women’s Trade Union 

League that she would like to contribute 300 dollars 

a week towards its activities. There were others 

# • 

who complained that her active participation in 
public life was not befitting the wife of the Presi¬ 
dent. After all she was the “First Lady” in the 
United States. But Eleanor told everybody that she 
was plain Mrs. Roosevelt, and had no pretensions 
to the title of “First Lady.” Her husband was the 
President by his own rights, and she was proud of 
that, but she merely desired to carry on her work 
as his wife, and she did not think she jeopardised 
his position in any way by her association with 
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various national activities. She declined vehemently 
to being just a show-piece or a mere hostess, and 
she maintained that her duty, more than ever, 
lay with the people. 

But she never considered herself above criticism. 
Frankly she discussed her deficiencies with her 
friends, and with her native thoroughness set about 
to remedy them. This trait of trying to conquer 
her defects has been of long standing with her. 
For instance, as a child she was not at all courageous, 
but, so far has she subdued this weakness, that to¬ 
day she is completely free from fear—mental or 
physical. She knew herself to be possessed of a 
rather high-pitched voice, so she set about cultivat¬ 
ing a proper key, until to-day, when she rises to 
speak, there is no trace of that nervousness which 
used to make her voice shrill and raucous. By her 
tireless efforts, she has drawn people towards her 
and the American nation has realized that she is the 
correct version of what a President’s wife should be. 

Left an orphan in her youth, there was created 
within her a doggedness that is one of her principal 
characteristics. She looked after and brought up her 
younger_brmher, with all a mother’s seriousness, 
never minimizing for a moment her responsibilities 
towards him. When her husband gave up his luc¬ 
rative legal practice to take up politics as a career, 
it meant a severe monetary set-back. Undaunted! 
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Eleanor took up the teaching of English and other 
subjects at the Tod hunter Private School for Girls, 
of which she later became a co-proprietress with 
two other women. She directed classes in history, 
civics, government and current events from 1927 
till 1932, devoting three days in the week to it. To 
promote rural industries and to give farmers an 
incentive for reproducing early American hand¬ 
made furniture, she opened a shop in Hyde Park, 
New York, which she ran with the help of three 
other women. 

A keenness for journalism is amongst the 
many qualities of this versatile woman. She writes 
a daily column, called “My Day,” which is syndi¬ 
cated in 48 papers, and edits a paper called “Babies, 
Just Babies.” When her husband was elected Pre¬ 
sident and she realized that her duties at White 
House must perforce make inroads on her time and 
though she was loth to give up any of her activities, 
she had to abandon her teaching- but retained the 

editorship of the magazine. 

Public disapproval has little effect on Eleanor 
Roosevelt, once she is convinced of the rights of a 
cause. At the same time, she will try her best not 
to wound public sentiments by her personal con¬ 
duct, unless she considers it necessary for the awak¬ 
ening of the public conscience. One of the most 
charming instances was in the case of Marian An- 
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derson, the Negro singer. Racial prejudice is such 
that while Europe had opened its doors to the talent 
of this girl, she was refused halls in her own native 
America. The final touch came when Constitution 
Hall, owned by the Daughters of the American 
Republic, was refused to her. Mrs. Roosevelt, who 

was one of the founders of the D. A. R.. was so 

* 

shocked at this attitude, that she resigned her mem¬ 
bership, and sponsored an open-air concert for die 
Negro girl within the shadows of Constitution Hall. 
Her reward must have been great, when, with tear- 
dimmed eyes, the vast audience of Negroes and 
Americans listened enthralled to Marian Anderson, 
as she sang “My Country, ’tis of Thee,” with the 

marble statue of Abraham Lincoln towering 
above her. 

Eleanor Roosevelt s belief in youth and its pos¬ 
sibilities and potentialities is great. She considers 
that the nation owes a great duty to its young, and 
the neglect of it is at the root of most of the troubles 
that assail a nation. Her feelings for unemployed 
girls is really acute, and she avers that the future 
of the world depends on how the young are handl¬ 
ed. Upon wise guidance revolves the fact whether 
their restlessness and helplessness should fall a prey 
to dictatorship; or whether they be moulded into 
true citizens, who are capable of helping themselves 
and their weakened brethren. The problem of un- 
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employment, according to her, is not purely econo¬ 
mic nor will it go by mere monetary considerations; 
it is a matter of moral upbringing. Therefore her 
mission with youth is to evolve schemes whereby 
the unemployed are taught to help themselves. 

Having little interest in politics beyond its sig¬ 
nificance in the social life of the nation, Mrs. Roose¬ 
velt is essentially a student of human nature and 
sociology. She is also a queer contradiction, for 
without being a Communist, or even a Socialist, 
she wanders amongst the working class, trying to 
meet their difficulties through agitation and creation 
of a public feeling. Belonging to a class, which 
even in so-called classless America is called the 
“aristocratic” strata, it is part of her upbringing to 
believe in private capital in industries. Never for 
a moment can she contemplate a regime where the 
producers of wealth are also the inheritors, but, at 
the same time, she will not countenance underpay¬ 
ment or overwork and is constantly endeavouring 
to raise the working class standard of living. She 
really is a believer in that vague thing called Demo¬ 
cracy, and thinks that ultimate co-operation between 
workers and their masters is both essential, and the 
one possible solution to economic differences. How¬ 
ever faulty this attitude may appear on analysis, 
yet it is impossible to doubt her goodwill 
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for relieving the condition of those upon whom 
depend the industrial development of any country. 

Another trait in her character is how she has 
endeared herself to the American peoples. This is, 
of course, the inevitable outcome of her simplicity 
and avoidance of any ostentation. Her task was 
difficult to the extreme, for she possessed no great 
physical beauty, and, at the same time, was ham¬ 
pered by an ultra-sensitive nature. But her deter¬ 
mination to do things has earned her the love and 
admiration of her country-women, and the respect 
of her countrymen. Her friends in the journalistic 
world are many, and she greets them as a fellow 
journalist should—to most of them she is just 
“Eleanor.” Quite often requests are made to White 
House by those organizing functions and meetings 
thus: “If we cannot have the President, may we 
have Mrs. Roosevelt ?” One woman who was a 
bitter critic of the Roosevelt policy said: “I can’t 
abide the President and his policies, but what Mrs 
Roosevelt says is true.” It was the greatest comply 
ment ever paid to her, and her personal contacts 

have eRmeci for her the title she vehemently rejects 
of “First Lady.” 1 


Eleanor Roosevelt is a woman of natural kindli¬ 
ness and a homeliness of spirit. Before the visit of 
the King and Queen of Great Britain, she took an 
inventory of the linen room at the White House, 
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to see if all was intact for welcoming her august 
guests. Now that her five babies are grown up, 
she is foster mother to three children— victims of 


this war. One is the daughter of a Polish refugee 
in Scotland, another is a thirteen-year-old Basque 
boy whose parents are in a concentration camp m 
Spain, and the newest one is a little 4 !4-year-old 


East-ender, who was a victim of what is known as 
“blitz shock.” She keeps photographs of her adopt¬ 
ed children, and is in constant touch with them. 

• • • 

This is just one of her many humanitarian activities, 
born out of a well of mother love within her that 


is not common in the modern world. 

While the war horses “champ and chafe, try¬ 
ing to discover fresh fields, while the women of the 
world stand by impotent to save their loved ones 
from slaughtering and being slaughtered, thoughts 
turn to America and to Eleanor Roosevelt, the well- 
beloved of the American peoples. As long as her 
immobile face, so calm and so dependable, appears 
beside her husband, there is hope that America 
might really open the doors of a new world. The 
appeal to her womanhood from the suffering women 
of the world cannot pass unnoticed, for she is one of 
those who possess vast capabilities for sympathy and 
understanding. 
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V. SIGNORA MUSSOLINI 

c ,-\YvO 

Away from the pomposity which surrounds her 
husband, away from the glitter of his entourage , 
apart from the storms that have gathered over the 
nations, Signora Mussolini is steadily and stead¬ 
fastly living her own life of a housewife. Not in 
the modern sense of the phrase, for she is a most 
unmodern person, but having left the windward 
side of life to her husband, she has made a niche 
for herself on the leeward, which has surprisingly 
little connexion with his mode of living. 

It is a haven, from where, perhaps, she peeps 

^ out at the great world, aghast at theMerocity and ■ ' 
barbarism that is sweeping through it in whirlwind ' 

fashion, and then slips back terrified into her shelter. 

So far apart is she from the reality of Benito Mus¬ 
solini s life, that probably she neither realizes nor 
deduces his responsibility in the tragic state of 

affairs around her. Her very disinterestedness in 
public affairs is her refuge. 

hlcr r °l e in life is that of an onlooker. The 
outside world enters little into her life, and she is 
little concerned with its procedure, for she lacks the. 
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education and culture that facilitates one’s powers 
of reasoning, therefore has she never been bitten by 
the bug of political consciousness. Her attitude 
towards life has in no way altered even since her 
husband became the focus of world interest; it still 
remains that of a housewife and a mother. She 
considers this to be woman’s essential vocation and 
upon the successful execution of which depends the 
true fulfilment of a woman’s existence. 

Upon the simplicity of this primaeval idea has 

Rachele Mussolini built her life, and she has never 

deviated from this path which she has set out for 

herself. She has clung to the idea that man s pride 

) • 

lies in action and achievement, and a woman s in 
the passive functions of life. The two must never 
confuse. As a result of this, she has neither laid 
claim to Mussolini’s glory, nor can she be made to 
share the onus of his unprincipled acts. No wife 
could have held herself aloof as she from the in¬ 
tricacies of the Dictator’s life, had she not felt her¬ 
self completely at a loss to understand the implica¬ 
tions of his existence. Her simple nature could no 
more fathom the complexities of his soul than it 
could understand the heights and depths of his 
ambition. To her he could be no other than Benito, 
her husband, whom she must look after and cherish, 
and therefore has she shunned the gilded splendour 
of his dictatorship. 
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She kept her home—the home of a simple 
peasant woman—garnished and swept, where she 
waited for him with her bombinos, and where he 
spent happy respites from the harrowing intrigues 
around him, where he allowed his tired mind to 


wander amongst those fresh pastures that are known 
only to the common man, but are denied to the 
famous. Her mission in life was to serve him and 
her children, just as his was to serve his people and 
his country. Hers has been the more sincere and 
therefore the better part, and selflessly and silently 
has she performed her duties. There was no bom¬ 
bast, no show, no talk but an immense will power 
to accomplish that which she had set ouTtcTda 
The path she chose might have been embittered 
and made difficult, had she ever thought that hers 
was the more heroic or the more burdensome way. 
Rut she was not self-complacent, so she considered 
this as her natural function. There was neither 
heroism nor frustration in it. This was what made 
her life happy and contented, even while it ran out¬ 
side the channel of her husband’s achievements. 
The reflection of his glory did not cast its light upon 
her life, but neither did the clouds of his lesser 
actions darken her horizon. She lived in a tiny 
universe of her own-the kind which each loving 
woman creates around her. P) n. iXoiji* 

Rachele Agostini came of poor but sturdy stock. 
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Her people were peasant folk and she had to learn 
the difficult lesson of labour from the early age of 
five. She was left fatherless when she was eight, 
but even before that, she was quite used to helping 
to feed the animals, cleaning their hut and bringing 
water on her head from a nearby fountain. The 
daughter of a farm hand in the Italy of those days 
was perhaps a shade better off than the agriculturists 
in India, but no more. Thus it was early that the 
girl learned to count upon herself as an economic 
unit. But she belonged to that age when every 
woman who worked for her living did so through 
economic stress and not from any dieories of inde¬ 
pendence, and therefore did she long for marriage, 
home and babies. The fact that she was a wage 
earner was to her a dire necessity, not born of a 

desire to show herself the equal of man. 

Rachele was but 17 when she met the young 
Socialist Benito Mussolini. He was the son of the 
village blacksmith of her home town, Predappio, 
and one who had actually received education and 
learning—his mother having been the village school 
teacher. Rachele had found work in the wayside 
hostelry which his father had opened in conjunction 
with her widowed mother. In fact it was die two 
women who ran the place, while the old man gos¬ 
siped and gambled with the guests. Into this sec¬ 
luded inn, modestly catering for labourers and such 
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people, burst the young Mussolini, having just been 
externed from Switzerland for his political activities. 

During the period of his stay the hostelry be¬ 
came the haunt of all those politically interested and 
impregnated with Benito’s fiery oratory. The serv¬ 
ing girl Rachele heard much and understood little 
of it all, but she admired the fire, the vigour and 
the ardour of the orator. While he, who had never 
noticed her as a child, discovered in her a recipro¬ 
city of his emotions. But even his own father warn¬ 
ed the girl against him: “Do not let yourself think 
of that young man. It would be better for you to 
throw yourself under a train. Married to him you 
will have neither peace nor happiness.” Not only 
did she refuse to listen to his advice, but married 
him as soon as he could possibly marry her. 

For ten years except for part of the war they 
lived uneventfully in Milan, where he had been 
made Editor of the paper Avanti. During this 
period, while Mussolini was gradually strengthen¬ 
ing his position, while out of the cauldron of hopes, 
fears and disappointments was emerging the figure 
of the man who was to dominate Italy, were his 
first three children born, and in spite of their 
mother’s detachment, they-Edda, Bruno, and 
Vittorio—inherited their father’s zeal and ideals. 

During this period, their household had the 
usual ups and downs that are common to all fami- 
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lies, but even though her husband was twice impri¬ 
soned, these ten years may be taken as the happiest 
of all spent by Rachele. True it was that her hus¬ 
band’s mind was ever in a turmoil, but he had not 
yet thought to dominate other spheres. She was 
perfectly content to be dominated by him, and to 
see their family circle revolving round his perso¬ 
nality. It became her pride, and she was happy 
that at last she was a wife and a mother. 

Not understanding in the least the seething 
torment of his mind, his chafing against inaction, 
the gathering together of his forces, she did not 
anticipate that he would figure in such world stir¬ 
ring events, as to class him amongst the foremost 
in the public eye. Child of the soil, as she was, 
simple and candid and utterly without vision, if 
anyone had foretold the events that were to follow 
so swiftly she would have listened unbelieving. 
These ten years of her life were the most normal 
she has ever had, and while she wallowed in the 
security of her home and small circle, Mussolini 
was ‘‘sowing the wind” of which he was later ‘ to 
reap the whirlwind.” Nothing of this disturbed 
the calm serenity of her days, for she understood 
nothing of it. 

In this very un-understanding she served her 
husband the best, for near her he found peace and 
quiet since she never argued about his political con- 
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victions, and he need fear neither reasoning nor 
contrary ideas in matters that were of vital import¬ 
ance to him. Her detachment was a balm to his 
tired brain, and brought him the realization of 
another life, free from self-torment and the impor¬ 
tunity of others. She never realized that he was 
a gigantic personality in the making. 

When in 1922 came Mussolini’s famous “March 
on Rome,” it meant the final ending of the ten 
years of peaceful interlude. Deeply as Rachele 
mourned die repeated absences of her husband, her 
nature was such that she neither questioned nor 
made any demands on him. It was impossible for 
her to be drawn into the vortex of the movement 
that centred round him, and therefore she kept his 
home fires burning, ready to welcome him back. 
The Dictator had by this time firmly set his feet 
upon the scaffolding of his Fascist edifice, and the 
separateness of their individual lives was complete. 
He moved in spheres regulating the action of kings 
and princes, creating cabinets and appointing minis¬ 
ters, but she continued the humdrum existence of 
a middle-class Italian house-wife. She was not sud¬ 
denly transported into lavish apartments, but lived 
as simply as before with a couple of servants to help 
her in the house work. When the boys went to 
school, she accompanied them to and fro. None 
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of the suddenness of position assailed her, because 
her simple peasant mind was incapable of it. 

If their individual lives have been torn apart, 
there still remained to her a fragment of their joint 
lives, untouched by the acid of outside events. This 
lay in both their great interest in the children, for 
Mussolini is a devoted father. This is what has left 
their family life intact, and brought to his wife the 
happiness that otherwise it might not. Edda, the 
eldest daughter and their first born, is very much 
like her father, and in her education and upbring¬ 
ing the mother has had no say, for she has had her 
own way ever since she was a girl of twelve. The 
two older boys, always on the point of exploding 
with superfluous energy, found their channel of 
escape into the Fascisti youth and followed their 
father with all zest and ardour. Both of them took 
part in the Abyssinian war, and even in this the 
mother made no protest, though it broke her heart 
to have to part with them, for once more the power¬ 
ful personality that had filled her life asserted itself. 
The elder, incidentally, at that period showed much 
of his father’s bombast and cruelty and shocked 
world opinion, by boasting of the exhilaration in 

bombing defenceless “natives.” 

Her two younger children were born after 1927, 

and are still very much in their ’teens, and now 
that the other fledglings have fled from her care- 
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fully preserved nest all her energy is concentrated 
on these two. Mussolini is devoted to the youngest 

— a JP£Li? llcd Ann * Maria^ and perhaps since the 
longTorgotten years Between 1912 and 1922, it was 
her illness that drew him and Rachele closer to¬ 
gether. He abandoned all his work until the child 
was better, to stay beside his wife at her bedside. 
She must have felt her uncomplaining, ungrudging 
years of devotion fully recompensed by being able 
to cling to him in this hour of trial. 

Rachele Agostini, the daughter of a farm hand 
is now Donna Rachele—“a cousin of the King,” 
since her husband was awarded the highest order 
in Italy—“The Collar of Anunziata,” but during 
those 25 years of married life she has changed little; 
no more than the average woman does by virtue of 
marriage and maturity. She has lived a vigorous, 
normal and healthy life, in the simple atmosphere 
that she created for herself. Never having desired 
to compete with ladies of the “upper circle,” nor 
Wit the educated women who clustered round her 
us and her life has never lost its natural curves, 
icissitu es have found her hardy and uncomplain¬ 
ing. Her rustic philosophy has dominated her life, 
secon on y to the domination of her husband. 

s e chose the by-ways of life, rather than the 

Wl Cr f treets an< ^ Broader roads, she found there 
met mg of the repose and contentment that many 
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of us miss in the rapid passage of our days. She 
could have ridden the chariot of victory beside her 
husband but she preferred rather to be a proud 
looker-on of his triumphant entry into world affairs. 
To her tiny universe of humdrum, ordinary events 
she clung tenaciously and salvaged it from the ruins 
of other hopes and fears around her. Who shall 
deny her this ? Not her husband, no—nor the 
world either, for her wisdom was far greater than 
of many a chaser of fancy phantoms. His fame 
could have degenerated her into a vulgar seeker 
after publicity, and she could have basked in the 
light of his reflected glory, fawned upon by syco¬ 
phants, but unwilling to bear the laurels of another s 
achievements—be he her own husband she chose 
rather a separate way of living—that of any ordi¬ 
nary woman. Was this not a greatness of spirit . 
Her mission was the care of her husband and 
children, and the only statement she has ever made 
was: “I like to take care of Benito myself.’ 



VI. MRS. CHURCHILL 

THROUGHOUT the spectacular career of 
Winston Churchill, his wife’s gracious person¬ 
ality has moved unobtrusively. She is a very 
tangible factor in his life, yet she has been careful 
to avoid publicity. By this it is not to be imagined 
that she has kept herself aloof from the political 
and other activities with which her husband has 
surrounded himself, for her own interest in these 
matters has been very keen. She has been a passive 

and never an active participator in the official 
aspects of his life. 

It has only been during recent times, that is, 
within the last two years, that one has heard 
of her being at public functions beside her husband. 
All through the years of his early political life, 
when he was dazzling the world with his achieve¬ 
ments as one of .the youngest Cabinet Ministers, she 
rarely appeared publicly with him. With an almost 
sensitive abhorrence, she shunned any form of pub¬ 
licity. This, of course, was due to a great extent 
to her preoccupation with her house-hold and her 
young children, but one can also trace it back to 
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her upbringing. Her mother, Lady Blanche Hozier, 
belonged to one of the most conservative families 
in Britain, being a daughter of the Earl of Airlie, 
and she had a horror of newspapers and journalists. 
She looked upon them as just vulgar gossip- 
mongers, and considered all those who, specially 
women, allowed themselves to fall a prey to them 
as rather common. Her children were brought up 
with this idea, and it is due to these early impres¬ 
sions that Mrs. Churchill has been so shy of any 
kind of publicity. So deeply had it been ingrained 
in her, that she felt it definitely showed bad breed¬ 
ing to be talked about and photographed in news¬ 
papers, and it has taken her a life-time to overcome 
this prejudice. But being a sensible person, she has 
realized that her mother’s idea was out-of-date. 
Yet it is only recently that she has permitted herself 
to publicly accompany her husband in his official 
functions. 

As a young man, Churchill was of a serious 
temperament, and had little use for frivolity or 
fashion. He was proverbially the worst dressed 
man of his time and class, and a great contrast to 
his brother, with whom he shared bachelor apart¬ 
ments. Nevertheless, he was good company, when 
he could be drawn out, and gossip did not stop at 
linking his name with that of at least two ladies 
of his time, one being a famous American actress. 


/ 
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But Society’s forecast proved wrong, and it was 
while he was contesting his new constituency of 
Dundee, that he met Miss Clementine Hozier, 
whose people had great influence in that district. 
Their romance took the usual course, and there was 
nothing flamboyant or exceptional about it. It was 
a match that met with great approval on both sides, 
having to a certain extent been brought about by 
the friendship of the two mothers—the beautiful 
and vivacious Lady Randolph Churchill and the 
austere Lady Blanche Hozier. 

Like a thousand marriages in Society, Winston 
Churchill’s was one of the events of the social season 
of 1908, and there were wedding presents from the 
Queen, and members of the Cabinet, as well 
as countless duplicated ones from friends and ad¬ 
mirers. There followed the conventional honey¬ 
moon, first at Blenheim and later on the Continent 
via Paris. But unlike other such marriages, it did 

i • O / 

not lapse into obscurity after the first excitement, 
for Churchill was, and has remained, in the news 
off and on during the past 34 years. It was also 
an adventurous marriage, as Churchill was by no 
means a rich man, for apart from his salary as 
Cabinet Minister, at that time he depended on his 
pen for his livelihood, both of which were hazar¬ 
dous and dependent on the whim of the public and 
the people. Nevertheless, he thought little of such 
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doleful possibilities, once he was determined to 
launch into married life—and of all the impetuous 
acts of his career, this is one that must always bring 
a sense of satisfaction and confidence to him. 

His wife has proved the utter complement to 
his temperamental and erratic genius, and her com¬ 
posure and dignity, coupled with an immense 
understanding of his nature, has acted as a stimul¬ 
ant. She has devoted herself to the care of a man, 
whose very brilliancy must have at times been both 
difficult and tiring, and in her accomplishment of 
a harmonizing union she has fulfilled herself. With 
her has lain the task of soothing his tired mind, 
of giving him the inspiration and guidance that he 
required in his public life, without ever obtruding 
herself into it. How difficult and how trouble¬ 
some this can be is known only to the wife of a 
great and famous man. But Mrs. Churchill can 
with satisfaction look back and feel that she has 
never failed her husband when he needed her most. 

Born at an age and to a class that knew the 
intricacies of political life, and accepted it as inevit¬ 
able, Clementine Churchill required comparatively 
few adjustments. As Mrs. Winston Churchill she 
had an eminent position socially and politically, and 
some social obligations were incumbent on her. 
These she performed with all the grace and good¬ 
will that had been her youth’s training, while she 
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took an intelligent interest in the political happen¬ 
ings of the day. She was in complete sympathy 
with the suffragette movement, in spite of her hus¬ 
band’s hostility towards it. He was being const¬ 
antly heckled and his meetings were being disturbed. 

On one occasion, at Southport, while she was 
sitting on the platform with him, and every effort 
had been made to exclude interrupters, three girls 
hid in the roof of the hall and demanded votes 
through a ventilator in the ceding. The audience 
were amused; Mrs. Churchill waved out to them, 
and even her husband could not show any annoy¬ 
ance. Even when it was rumoured that the 
suffragettes wanted to kidnap their baby daughter 
Diana, to hold her as a hostage against votes for 
women, she completely discounted this idea and 
remamed staunch to the women’s cause. This is . 
sufficient to indicate that she was far from being 
an echo of her husband, and in spite of his tremend- ’ 
ous personality, she preserved the principles and . 
integrity of her own character. By no means did • 

t C t0 be swam P ed by his convictions;. 

she held her own. 

. • . The ! r marricd life was punctuated by the 
births of Diana and Randolph, and having been 

born in an age that regarded children as not only 

necessary but imperative, Mrs. Churchill has spent 

e greater portion of her days in looking after her 
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children. During the strenuous and tragic years of 
the Great War, Sarah and Marigold were born. 
Besides looking after her family, her busy husband 
and the home, Mrs. Churchill carried on canteen 
work and other activities in connexion with war 
relief. It was very strenuous, but she was never 
unequal to it. Tragedy came into their own pri¬ 
vate life with the death of Marigold from pneu¬ 
monia, at the age of three, and for the first time 
Mrs. Churchill felt the strain of circumstances. But 
the birth of Mary about a year later did much to 

# . -V'VriW^^/ r * <- 

lighten their bereavement. 

As a hostess, Mrs. Churchill has become 
famous for the quality of her table. This is not 
surprising for she has to cater to the tastes of a 
gourmet —her husband. The quality of food means 
a great deal to him, and he is very particular about 
it. His dinner is an important item of the day, and 
he has himself said that he looks forward to it with 
the figure of his gracious wife sitting opposite him 
at table. He is a connoisseur of drink, and so she 
has also to look after the cellar. Her most difficult 
task, however, lies in the rationing of his cigars, 
for he is a heavy smoker and quick to avoid her 
vigilance whenever it is even slightly relaxed ! 

Being a woman of simple but well-bred taste, 
this is apparent in her own attire, her daughters 
clothes and her house furnishings. Accustome 
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from childhood to avoid show, she keeps herself 
modishly, yet quietly dressed. In her girlhood, she 
conformed to the tone of her period by parting her 
golden hair decorously in the centre, but now with 
changing times, age and maturity, she dresses it on 
top in clusters of chic grey curls. With true war 
economy she avoids buying as many clothes as she 
was accustomed to, for being entirely feminine, she 
took a delight in possessing a varied and fashionable 
wardrobe. Her figure has changed little with age, 
it has not developed on matronly lines, but has kept 
to its trim slenderness. There is a great deal of 
dignity m her turn-out, for she avoids the bizarre 
and eccentric styles so unsuited to age. For 
instance, she has rather prominent eyebrows, but 

”.' V " h “ she resorKd '« thinning and shaping 
them, as being unseemly to the dignity of a woman 

of her age. Thus has she been able to preserve an 
T'“ meS! ° f dc meanour, style and deport¬ 
ee grey-haired." ““ eld “‘V and 

boh, 1 " C ° m 'y home Ae “k* “ acute a de. 
Si 4 ". 1 *; « Churchill takes in 

tateal? - Whil ' ter ftothand is busy 

ke^s Tt is W ” erfaU! ° r layin * om 

STJ ” *?? a,e0,K ° f ^ape for them both 

the strain of his political and public activities. 

M 
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Their holidays abroad were days of sheer delight 
to her, where he was able to concentrate on excur¬ 
sions and big game hunting. To her, he reads out 
the drafts of his important speeches, and she listens 
to him intently in the seclusion of their home, often 
venturing suggestions, and as often merely listening 
and approving. Whenever he has to make an 
announcement or an important statement, she is 
always present in the House of Commons, often 
accompanied by her daughters. He never fails to 
raise his hand in salute to her before beginning to 
address the House. This is surely the greatest com¬ 
pliment a politician can pay to his wife, and he has 
never missed it since he was a young M.P., and she 
a young bride. 

t It would be sheer exaggeration to say that the 
career of a great man depends on his wife, but it is 
certainly true that without a real helpmate many 

* such a one would be a far lesser figure. Winston 

* Churchill is a giant of his day; nevertheless this 
statement is not untrue of him and his wife. 

w* 




VII. THE EMPRESS OF ABYSSINIA 

DESCENDANT of an ancient civilization, Waizeru 
Menin is a power in herself. Her royalty 
Jias quite a separate entity, for, unlike most 
queens, she is not merely the wife of the Emperor 
but holds a position of as great importance as her 
husband. For instance, were Haile Selassie to pre¬ 
decease her, she would be entitled to rule as regent 
by the side of a major son. Her husband’s death 
would not rob her of her position, nor would she 

have the retiring role of queen-mother thrust 
upon her. 

Abyssinia, the last of thq African Empires, 
possesses a great tradition and history, and her 
potential wealth is vast. There are palaces resplen¬ 
dent with all the gorgeousness of a by-gone age. 
There is solid gold plate, made from the precious 
metal mined from Abyssinia’s own mountains. 
Cutlery is of a Western type, but with handles of 
exquisite workmanship, carved from very old ivory. 

They are used at the Emperor’s table, together with 
the gold plate. 

The Menelik Palace is famous for the splendour 
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of its equipment. Its floors are paved with black 
marble, and as a contrast, the walls are covered with 
sheets of gold leaf, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
Everything tells the tale of another age, of a care¬ 
fully cherished tradition, of an unforgotten culture, 
of days when Africa had cradled and nursed the 

ancient civilizations. 

But over this Mussolini cast a lustful and rapa¬ 
cious eye, as in the old fairy tales the wicked ogre 
used to covet the beautiful Princess. And they who 
had lived in these surroundings became exiles in a 
foreign land. In sorrow, but with all the patience 
and fortitude of a great race, Haile Selassie and his 
wife left the land of their forefathers. But, once 
more like the old fairy tale, the “ogre’s” triumph 
was short-lived; he had over-stepped the mark, and 
the Emperor is back again amidst his own people. 

Like her husband, Waizeru Menin claims direct 
descent from the Queen of Sheba and King Solo¬ 
mon. In her own rights, she is one of the Falasha 
Princesses, and, as such, comes of the oldest surviv¬ 
ing stock of all the Hebraic races. Most Amharic 
women are stout; it is considered a thing of beauty, 
and the Empress is no exception. She is short and 
stout, and her complexion may be described as 
brown. To be stout is considered very aristocratic 
in Abyssinia, for it implies that such a person has 
not to do any work, and idleness is a sign of aristo- 
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cracy. It also means that such a person usually eats 
plenty of rich and good food. Of such patrician 
stock is Waizeru Menin that far from doing any 

work, she does not even feed herself. This service 

\ 

is attended to by her servants. > ^>. \ • 

There are sumptuous banquets at which are 
served Ethiopian dishes and a sprinkling of the 
Western type. Normally, the royal couple do not 
care for their own food, rather do they prefer it 
cooked in the Western way. Until the war with 
Italy, macaroni was a favourite dish, but, of course, 
since then it no longer appears at the royal table. 

The Abyssinian Empress is as careful of her 
brown skin as many a person of lily white com¬ 
plexion. The texture is fine and smooth without 
a blemish or spot, therefore every time she goes out 
a man servant holds a red sunshade over her head. 
She is most particular about the care of her hands 
and feet, both her finger and toe nails are perfectly 
manicured and painted pink. Her feet are covered 
with dainty sandals, and when she is seated they 

are always raised above the ground on a velvet 
cushion. 


Though she is short in stature her bearing and 
mannerisms are most dignified, and her clothes are 
gorgeous. Even for her every-day audiences, she 
wears a gown of gold brocade, studded with jewels, 
with a shawl of multi-coloured silks. She does her 
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thick black hair in an elaborate and complicated 
fashion, and upon this is perched her crown of 
heavy gold, bejewelled with many gems. 

Waizeru Menin has her own court. It* 
is in no way less formal or less elaborate 
than the Emperor’s—it is a unit by itself. There 
are chamberlains, jesters, soldiers and servants quite 
separate from his retinue. The crown jewels of the 
Empress are quite different and apart from his, and 
entirely in her keeping. Upon her is vested the 
supreme authority of their guarding and upkeep. 
Many titles have been bestowed upon her; her very 
name “Waizeru” is a name and a title in one. It 
means literally translated, “Lady of High Birth, 
while her subjects address her as “Your Serene and . 
All Just Majesty.” She signs herself formally in 
Amharic; the signature is a compound word mean¬ 
ing: “The Personage whom the Conquering Lion 

of Judah has Conquered.” , U S ^ ^ 

Although a country of "the MiddleTEast with 

its connexion with Asia and with its Oriental tradi¬ 
tions, Abyssinia holds very modern views regarding 
marriage. Any woman of forty, if she has been 
married at all, usually has three or four divorces 
to her credit. In many cases women do not think 
of marriage till they are 40 or over. There are 
several forms of marriage, and none of them arc 
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insoluble, and this is effected without fuss or pub¬ 
licity. Neither party suffers, least of all the woman; 
she is given an equal share of everything—including 
the wedding presents. The easiest form of mar¬ 
riage and divorce is for two people to come before 
a village elder or elders and be pronounced man 
and wife in the name of Menelik,” and when they 
want a divorce, all they have to say is “Menelik is 
dead, in front of an elder. The Empress of Abys¬ 
sinia is no exception, for she had divorced two hus¬ 
bands before she married Haile Selassie. 

Waizeru Menin, after her first two unsuitable 
matches, was united to Ras Tafari in 1912, and for 
the past 30 years their married life has been one 
of the happiest. A great deal of it has been found¬ 
ed on their intellectual companionship, which has 
formed the basis for their domestic relationship. 
Their normal life in pre-war Abyssinia was similar 
to that of a simple, cultured couple anywhere else 
They were not at all primitive or conservative t 
their ideas and made full use of the wireless the 
motor-car and the telephone. Both of them c’ould 
converse as fluently in French as in Amharic and 
their social obligations were in no way different from 
European aristocracy. There were luncheon and 

drnner parties in the European style and with 
xiuropcan wines. 

Both the Emperor and Empress were keenly 
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interested in the radio, realizing fully how much 
closer together it brought the nations. Their idea 
was to bring Abyssinia as close as possible to the 
Western world, and not preserve an aloofness. 
Waizeru Menin, no less than her husband, fostered 
friendly relationships with the countries of the 
West, and had a genuine admiration for their type 
of education. Progress was their objective, and this 
they thought they would achieve by lining up with 
the Western democracies. Their children have 
been brought up on this ideal, and as a result, have 
received education at the European universities. 

In pre-war days, while a number of Abyssinian 
students used to migrate to England for higher 
education, a still greater number preferred the 
Continental universities. The elder daughter, of 
the Emperor first went to school in Lausanne an 
then to Cheshire and she is now a fully trained and 
a qualified nurse. Her mother is not of the type 
that contemplates settling a daughter’s matrimonial 
destinies, hence the Princess like other women o 
her race, has absolute freedom in the use of her 

own discretion. » 

In spite of their happy married life the Empress 

is a contrast, in many ways, to her husband. 

\ Physically, he is slender and almost womanish in 
build, with a keen, sensitive face, and beautifully 
shaped hands and feet, while she, though short and 
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stout, is a powerfully built woman. Mentally, too, 
he is highly strung and diffident, and much more 
resignecftcTfate than she is. It has been freely said 
that never would it have been possible for him to 
hurl defiance at the more powerful Italians without 
tr her persistent moral support. His is a clever brain, 
but he is too much of an intellectual, while she is 
equipped with stern common-sense and a practical 
/' way of thinking. Therefore having her as a con¬ 
sort stiffened the resistance with which he met 
• "his enemies. Hers is an intrepid and fearless way 
of thinking, and once when her husband was made 


prisoner by the old Empress Zaudithi, she had the 
palace gates charged by a tank, presented to them 
by the Duke of Abruzzi; the guards, who were 
paralysed by amazement, fled before this onslaught, 
while the tank crashed through and rescued her 
husband from what would have been sure assassi¬ 


nation. It was a desperate attempt, but typical of 

the determination that is part of Waizeru Menin’s 
character. 


Life moves in cycles, and there must surely 
come that day when freed of alien oppression, 
Waizeru Menin will be able to resume her activities 
and carry out her projects for bringing Abyssinia 
into line with the progressive nations of the world. 
Together with her husband, she will once more 
launch a new life movement for her people, utiliz- 
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ing and exploiting the natural wealth of the country 
for the general good. To-day the sun is setting 
upon Mussolini’s dreams of an Eastern empire and 
rising upon a new dawn for Abyssinia, To¬ 
morrow is, indeed, another day. 




VIII. MRS. BERNARD SHAW 

IN his plays Shaw definitely discarded the novel 
reading, swooning women of the ’nineties, and 
portrayed the forceful new women of that age—wo¬ 
men who would make their personalities felt. What 
sort of a person then, one wonders, is his wife? 
The reading public know little of her, for she has 
been deliberate in avoiding the glare of publicity 
that has dogged him for the past 40 years and over 
Is she then one of those old-fashioned, stay-at-home 
and retiring women of negative personality whom 
Shaw deplores? Not at all, for, though Charlotte 
Townshend is a passive participator in her hus¬ 
band s fame, since she neither scorns nor does she 
court limelight, her personality is no less forceful, 
hough perhaps less showy than that of his heroines. 
Suffice ,t to say that she married Shaw when he 
was forty, and has ruled him ever since. 

From this it is not to be inferred that they settled 
tnto domesticity, from which there were no lapses. 

Both of them have an inherent love of freedom and 
independence, and neither could tolerate inter¬ 
ference. In their menage, Charlotte defi- 
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nitely ruled the roost, so much so that “G.B.S.” 
would leave the most entrancing company rather 
than be even ten minutes late for dinner. She was 
a woman of orderly habits, while he was used to 
slatternly ways and had cared little for orderliness, 
until he was married. His wife tolerated every¬ 
thing, in fact she took a great pride in their perfect 
understanding, but she would not allow him to dis¬ 
organize her household by his untidy and erratic 
habits. To that he had to submit. 


In other ways, married in middle age, when 
each had outlived the effervescence of youth, they 
treated each other with the absolute freedom of 
comradeship. For many years, after their marriage, 
when he went to live in her Adelphi Terrace home, 
it was her name that appeared on the nameplate 
and not his. But he respected his wife’s independ¬ 
ence, and never looked upon such trifles as a slur 
upon his manhood, as many a modern hus 
band would be likely to do. On once being asked 
by a curious friend whether he had married his 
wife for love or for money or both, since 
these were the obvious reasons, “G.B.S. replie . 
“Neither. We married because we found we had be¬ 
come indispensable to each other.” This is as good 
a foundation for marriage as any other, and m many 
ways better, for it safeguards against friction and 
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other misunderstandings that both love and money • 
create. 

Bernard Shaw was verging on middle age when 
marriage came into his life, in many ways unexpect¬ 
edly. His early youth had been of almost Puritanic 
virtue, but once he found himself on the road to 
success, and, as he himself puts it, “able to dress 
better,” there was no lack of amorous adventures. 
He was rather a passive subject in this, for he was 
more pursued and sought after by women than 
was he the pursuer. But it is to be admitted 
that he certainly had no dislike for gallantries, 
though nothing was serious for him. And "far 
■better than the company of the sophisticated women 
of the ’ninties he preferred the intellectual com¬ 
panionship of his friends, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, and Henry Salt and his wife. Both these 
households almost became menage a trois —although 
in quite a moral sense. In fact, Beatrice Webb did 
not quite relish the idea that, when she married 
Sidney, she would also have to tolerate Shaw as 
more or less a permanent fixture in their home 
However both she and Mrs. Salt perforce came to 
look upon him as inseparable from their husbands, 
and, finally, rather indispensable from their house¬ 
holds. Into such a state of affairs Charlotte Payne 
Townshend found herself suddenly projected. 

Being of wealthy parentage, of good social 
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standing, she had been launched into Dublin Society 
with all the eclat and formalities of that period. 
Soon after her debut , she found herself the unwill- 
ing target of fortune hunters, and being a girl who 
was very much a rebel against existing social creeds, 
she found her way to England, and there she gravi¬ 
tated towards the theory of Socialism, which was 
considered definitely “a little vulgar for the men 
and women of her time, ©ne of her aunts told her 
of Mrs. Sidney Webb, and said that if Charlotte was 
really determined to learn about Socialism, she was 
the right person to become acquainted with. Thus 
it was that in 1896, when the Webbs were endeav¬ 
ouring precariously to launch what was later to 
become the London School of Economics, Miss 
Payne Townshend made their acquaintance. 
Charmed by the couple and their hardworking life, 
she added substantially to the means at their dis¬ 
posal, so much so that they were able to take , 
Adelphi Terrace for the School. Charlotte ma 
this easier for them by renting the two top floors 
for her own residence, while the rest was uti lze 
for the purpose for which it had been taken. 

Finding herself on a familiar footing wit t e 

Webbs, it was inevitable that she should mee * 

This happened during an autumn holiday s e 
had been invited by the Webbs to spend with them. 
That Shaw would be there was a foregone cone u 
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sion by all who knew that circle, but Miss Town- 
shend was a stranger in their midst. Spending a 
holiday with the Webbs was a curious experience 
for anybody unaccustomed to the ways of that 
group. Sidney and Beatrice were always pre¬ 
occupied with their work and each other, and left 
their guests very much to entertain themselves. 
Nobody questioned their hospitality, and the men 
and women came and went as they liked. The 
atmosphere of Fabianism preponderated, and Shaw 
was a constant quantity. In the midst of this, it 
was not unnatural that Charlotte in her eagerness 
for knowledge about Socialism, etc., should be flung 
constantly into his company. And they both re¬ 
lished it, having a great many interests in common. 

The companionship was delightful. Shaw was 
verging on middle age, and was fairly conversant 
with the ways of women. During these years he 
had had a few love affairs and had formed a large 
number of real friendships with women. He was 
therefore excellent company for any intelligent 
woman. He had a great gift for making himself 
pleasant and attractive. Miss Townshend, on the 
other hand, was not an inexperienced, callow school¬ 
girl; she was a woman who had some knowledge 
of the world, and “G.B.S.” found himself on the 
verge of fallrng in love with her. She, on her part, 
Had an immense admiration for his intellect and his 
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talent, and therefore it would have been natural if 
the holiday had matured into courtship. But this 
did not happen, and rather developed into a com' 
panionship in which each became well-nigh a habit 
with the other. It became customary for Shaw to 
spend his free evenings, with her at Adelphi Terrace, 
but there was no question of anything more serious 
between them. 

What would have been the natural outcome 
between any two normal people was made abnor¬ 
mal by the very rudiments of their characters. Shaw 
was what might be termed, “a natural bachelor, 
and he sheered away from any thought of marriage. 
He was perfectly capable of being charming to most 
women, but he would not be brought to book. He 
had a horror of it, which accounts for his celibacy 
till the late age of 40. Charlotte Townshend was an 
equally determined character, and one who was a 
genuine rebel against the dictates of the time. Here 
was a nature that was jealous of its independence— 
an example being that she was not at all anxious 
to change her name and was ever on guard against 
fortune-hunters. To Shaw she was genuinely 
attracted by the splendour of his intellect and by 
the very fact that he was a brother revolutionary 
against convention. Now this very disregard o 
convention was the greatest impediment to their 
marriage, for each felt that it was totally unneces- 
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sary to conform to conventional dictums. And this 
state of affairs might have continued, if a certain 
turn in the Wheel of Fate had not flung them closer 
together, and if Shaw had not inwardly cherished 
a streak of Puritanism in his make-up. 

It was in the following Autumn after their first 
meeting, when the Webbs had gone on a trip round 
the world, that Charlotte found that it was neces¬ 
sary for her to go and see Shaw in the appartments 
which he occupied with his mother. His health 
had suddenly broken down through strain and 
overwork, and he was no longer able to come and 
see her. Never having visualized the Shaw mother 
and son menage, it was a disagreeable shock to her 
when she arrived on the scene. For years. “G.B.S.” 
and his mother had lived on affectionate terms, but 
without ever having much to do with each other, 
and, consequently, the household was in a constant 
state of chaos. Untidy, slatternly, almost dirty, was 
the room in which Charlotte found Bernard Shaw, 
and she realized instantly within her orderly mind 
that, if he were to continue to live there, he must 
die. He required nursing, and what could he get 
from a slip-shod charwoman, who came in each 
morning with his dish-water tea and anaemic-look- 

e 88 s ? With the vigorousness and downright¬ 
ness characteristic of her, she decided that he must 
come and stay with her in the country, and imme- 
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diately got into touch with house agents with the 
purpose of renting a house for his convalescence. 

His mother had no objection to his going with 
her. So long as he was better looked after, it mat¬ 
tered not at all to her whether he went off with 
the Webbs, Salts or an unmarried lady. But he 
himself objected violently, that it was unseemly, and 
that he would only compromise her. While he 
could not understand her horror of his filthy sur¬ 
roundings she could no more realize her brother 
revolutionary’s conventionality. But he could not 
shake her determination, for she was not going to 
let him “pig” it there, perhaps to die, and was firm 
on the point of his removal to healthier surround¬ 
ings. She was obdurate, and “G.B.S.” discovered 
that her moral force was the stronger, and there 
' remained only one solution to it—marriage. She 
was not averse to it, though it was rather sudden, 
and within seven days, she found herself a married 
woman. Shaw was still very ill when the marriage 
took place at the Registrar’s, and his own descrip¬ 
tion of it all is most amusing. He says that he was 
still on crutches, and dressed in a shabby jacket, 
while the two witnesses, Graham Wallas and Henry 
Salt, were dressed in their best clothes for the occa¬ 
sion. The Registrar mistook Shaw as the inevit¬ 
able beggar that haunts every wedding, and the six- 
footer Wallas as the likely bridegroom. Halfway 
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through the ceremony Wallas suddenly realized the 
mistake, and quickly changed places with Shaw. 

There are many amusing variations current of 
his meeting with his wife, which are highly coloured 
and exaggerated differing widely from the prosaic 
facts mentioned above. One version has it that once 
Shaw was touring in Italy with some friends, when 
he fell ill in Florence. All his companions, save 
one, left him and went back. She nursed him 
through his illness, and when he was better, he 
suddenly realized that, by remaining alone with 
him, she had hopelessly compromised herself; hence 
he proposed to her, and was accepted. Another 
story, manufactured by Shaw himself, has it that 
he had known her as a girl in Dublin, and while 
cycling one day in the late ’nineties in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of her home, he had fallen and hurt his 
ankle badly. He was carried into their house, 
where he was laid up for many days, being nursed 
by her. Suddenly it dawned on him that this com¬ 
panionship was highly dangerous, as it was sweet, 
so early one morning he prepared to steal away out 
of the house. While trying to escape, he slipped 

on his “game” leg on the polished floor, and it was 
she who came and picked him up. 

Both these tales, though quite untrue are 
founded on grains of truth. The first one is based 
on the fact that Miss Townshend did go on a holi- 
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day to Florence, to study Italian municipal admi¬ 
nistration, but there the truth ends for she came 
away with the others leaving Shaw behind. The 
second story is quite true to the extent that he did 
fall from his crutches and break his arm upon the 
floor of a tiled hall. It is also quite authentic that 
she helped him up and put his arm in splints, but 
all this happened a long time after she had become 
Mrs. Bernard Shaw. 

When the Webbs returned from their world 
tour, they found the unbelievable had happened, 
and the Shaws were comfortably installed in their 
country home at Hindhead, in Surrey. While he 
must have found it difficult, at that period, to mould 
himself into the orderly ways of his wife, and been • 
rather trying at times in endeavouring to fit himself 
into the disciplined domesticity to which he was 
not at all accustomed, they both stuck out through 
these minor difficulties, and through all these years. 
Being married to a genius and a popular hero is no 
mean trial, but even when divorce was common, 
the Shaws never showed any inclination to take 
advantage of it. Shaw has written at great length 
on marriage and marriage laws, and of his own 
marriage he wrote to a friend, who was composing 
his biography: “Do not forget that all marriages are 
different, and that a marriage between two young 
people followed by parentage cannot be lumped in 
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with a childless partnership between two middle- 
aged people, who have passed the age at which it 
is safe to bear a first child.” 

Mrs. Shaw’s belief in her husband’s talent was 
unbounded, and when she married him, she vowed 
to give him every facility for exercising it. Thus 
marriage brought no handicaps and hindrances into 
his life, rather it provided him with a comfortable 
home and an assured income, so that he could pursue 
his literary ideas to his own taste. She never 
encroached upon his freedom, for she felt that, as 
an artist, his liberty should never be constricted. 
Having no children, all her heart’s love was lavished 
upon him and his achievements. 

After his marriage success appeared to be his 
bedfellow, and this was not quite as Charlotte had 
visualized it. She had loved the unconventionality 
of her husband, and, knowing the heights to which 
his genius could reach, she had not thought that 
the public would so readily appreciate his art. 
Romantically she had dreamt of posthumous recog¬ 
nition of the genius that her love and money had 
nurtured. Instead, she found herself the wife of 
the most successful author and playwright of the 
age, who was also becoming a rich man. Recogni¬ 
tion, riches, everything was his. While she gloried 
in it, she, perhaps, felt sadly at times that her part 
in it had not been so great. Thus prompted her 
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egotism, but the world must realize that there is 
something in that ephemeral idea that a wife often 
opens the door to a husband’s success—it is the effect 
of their twin fates. And therein lay Charlotte 
Shaw s great part—in that intangible something that 
she brought to Shaw’s life a talisman that there¬ 
after made success the key-note of his brilliant 
career. 

Her attitude towards Shaw has always been 
proprietorial, one which he has never disputed. 
Wherever he may roam, he returns docilely to her 
and of this she is very proud. Whenever she speaks 

of him, it is always as the “Genius” when it is not 
“my husband.” 

When they were married, he was already a little 
gaunt, and, of course, tall, while she was of medium 
height and personable features. There was and is 
a great deal of repose about her demeanour and 
her clothes. Quiet in manner and speech, she has 
always been very dignified, though dressed 
modishly. Her white hair adds to the dignity of 
her appearance. In her treatment of visitors, she is 
absolutely without any show or pose, and is charm¬ 
ingly conversational though absolutely unwilling to 
adopt any particular attitude. She has an inherent 
distaste of publicity, and shirks away from it when¬ 
ever possible. She has always hated being photo- 
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graphed for news, while her husband has no such 
inhibitions. 

Always having been keenly interested in the 
welfare of her species and in sociology, she has 
quietly devoted years to its study and in active work. 
About thirty years ago she made a translation of 
some of Brieux’s plays, including “Maternity” and 
Damaged Goods,” with the idea of incorporating 
them in book form so as to create a public opinion 
on subjects of vital importance to health and hygiene. 
But the social codes of that period would not coun¬ 
tenance such outspoken comments, and therefore no 
publisher would touch the volume. It seemed that 
the plays were doomed to disappear into oblivion, 
when about four years later, M. Brieux was made a 
member of the French Academy. This altered the 
complexion of the situation a good deal, and her 
translations were taken up by her husband’s New 
York publishers. She also secured a stage produc¬ 
tion of “Maternity” by the Stage Society; and, later 
on, when she translated Brieux’s “La Femme Seule,” 
she was very successful in its publication and was 
able to get it performed by the Actress’s Franchise 
League. Of her translations, she says proudly and 
naively: “My husband consented to write a preface.” 

Shaw was a great student of Shakespeare, and 
was always trying to improve on him, and one of his 
plays (meant to be an improvement on Shakespeare’s 
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Antony and Cleopatra”) “Caesar and Cleopatra,” 
was his wife’s favourite for years. She edited some 
time ago Selected Passages from Bernard Shaw, many 
of which are not to be found in the published edi¬ 
tions. Of course, the volume js now out of date, 
as he has written and spoken a great deal since then. 

i The married life of the Shaws has had its own 
vicissitudes and difficulties, and the greater burden 
has fallen upon Charlotte, but she has never been 
unequal to the task. In her unobtrusive way, she 
has wound herself into his life, until during these 
46 years it has been impossible for him to imagine 
life without her. That their relationship has 
existed amongst all die turmoils that must have 
embroiled them is, I think, due to the fact of their 
mutual recognition of limitations. As Shaw’s hero 
in “The Apple Cart” has analysed the situation: 
“Now if our limitations exactly corresponded, I 
should never want to talk to anyone else, and neither 
would she. But as that never happens we are like all 
other married couples: that is, there are subjects 
which can never be discussed between us, because 
they are sore subjects. There are people we 'avoid 

mentioning to one another because one of us likes 

# 

them and the other doesn’t.” 


IX. MRS. DE VALERA 

THE name de Valera has dominated Irish politics 
during the last three decades, but it is not gene¬ 
rally . known to what extent his private life has 
coincided with his political activities. 

During his eventful career one learns little of 
his wife s part in it, therefore it has often been 
concluded that she has been more of a passive 
participator. But, though she remains in the 
shadows, her obscurity is not to be confused with 
that of Signora Mussolini, for there is a vast differ¬ 
ence in their two personalities. Mrs. de Valera is a 
very positive character—a woman intellectually 
equal to her husband in every way; as vitally inter¬ 
ested in the future of Eire, and fully able to grasp 
the complexities that surround her. She is a woman 
of education, while Signora Mussolini is almost 
illiterate; she comes from the same class of intel¬ 
lectuals as de Valera himself, while Mussolini’s 
wife is separated from her husband by a wide gulf 
of education and upbringing, therefore it is not un- 
naniral for her to seek the haven of perpetual 
retirement, as she is unable to keep up with the pace 
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of her husband’s stride. Not so with Mrs. de 1 
Valera; what then can be the reason of her 
obscurity ? 

She was and is deeply concerned with the 
cultural development of Eire, being a scholar of 
note in the Gaelic language and literature, and 
considering this of co-ordinating importance with 
political achievements, she has devoted her energies 
to it leaving the other side to her husband. Very 
few realize how deeply culture and politics are inter¬ 
woven; in fact, they are inseparable, but the de Vale¬ 
ras recognized this and worked towards that end. 
This does not mean that she remained a mere on¬ 
looker in her husband’s political struggles, but that 
she took no more prominent part than thousands of 
other men and women of her country. So is it that 
she does not figure boldly in his public life. 

Sinead ni Fhlannagin (Jenny O’Flannagan) 
was a woman with a deep love for Ireland, and to 
her mind (in the pre-de Valera days), she served 
it best by not only acquainting herself with the land 
but by endeavouring to spread an interest in it 
amongst her people. As such, she became a pro¬ 
minent member of the Gaelic League, and a teacher 
of Irish in the classes held under the auspices of 
that body. She was fervent and earnest in her 
mission, and she met a kindred spirit in one of her 
pupils—Eamon de Valera. He was well versed in 
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Greek, Latin, French and German and therefore it 
happened that lessons in Irish were exchanged for 
tuition in German. 

De Valera was little more than 28 when he met 
his teacher and future wife. She was a beautiful 
girl—unlike the traditional Celtic beauty, she was 
very fair with deep golden hair, and dark blue eyes. 
They were both strict Catholics and had been 
brought up in homes where religion and Ireland 
were the two dominant factors. Their natures 
were singularly allied, for both were shy and 
reserved. De Valera was an extraordinarily attractive" 
young man; his features had not the emaciated 
look then to which years of prison-going have since ''y 
reduced them. In spite of his great height and the 
gauntness of his limbs, he has always been sought 
after by women. While treating everybody with, 
respect, he contrives to convey a sense of distance 
oetween him and them, as he has not been interested 
in women from the time, when 31 years ago, 
he married the lovely Sinead ni Fhlannagin. 

Similar interests brought them together, and 
resulted in a union that has been so happy as to 
have escaped the limelight of the world. This is 
one of the reasons that so very little is known of 
her since her marriage. Prior to that she was noted 
for her scholastic ability, and as an earnest and 
popular worker in the cause of Gaelic revival. 
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Gentle mannered and patient as she was, she was 
an acquisition in the children’s classes, while the 
very thoroughness of her knowledge made her an 
efficient teacher for grown-ups. Under her tuition, 
de Valera rapidly increased his meagre knowledge 
of Gaelic. 

Part of the League’s propaganda rested on 
amateur theatricals produced in Irish, in which 
Sinead took a prominent part. Her mannerisms 
and her acting impressed all who saw her in these 
performances. The most outstanding were with 
Dr. Douglas Hyde in “An Posadh” and “The 
Tinker and the Fairy” while she conveyed the im¬ 
pression of a dignified Spanish ambassador perfectly 
in “Hugh O’Neil.” She married de Valera in 1910, 
and during these y ears s jx rVn’Mrfp Lave been bom 
to them—Vivian, iiamon, Brian, Ruary, Mairin and 
Emer. 

Marriage was not for her the simple, traditional 
ceremony, heralding days of conjugal peace and 
love, for, with it, she stepped into the uncertain 
thing that de Valera’s life was at that time. It was 
rather a translation from the peace of her virginal 
days to a period fraught with excitement, worry, 
unhappiness and patriotic exhilaration. From the 
comparative seclusion of her scholarly life, s e 

found herself in the arena of politics. 

Brought up in the atmosphere of those times, 
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she found no difficulty in adjusting herself to her 
new found sphere, while not abandoning her own 
constructive work of the expansion and populariza¬ 
tion of the Gaelic language—its prose and its 
beautiful poetry. It was complementary to her 
husband’s mission, for the literature dealt in patriotic 
terms with the native land, and was in itself rousing 
and stirring for the people. Thus her work 
served as cultural as well as political propaganda. 
But the world was so dazzled by the activities of 

Eamon de Valera that his private life remained in 
the shadows. 

Private lives of famous men have a habit of 

revolving more upon circumstances than those of 

ordinary people. They never get the opportunity of 

settling down to a daily existence, tasting to the full 

and slowly the contents of routine life based on their 

immediate surroundings and circle of acquaintances. 

For ever they are disturbed by the happenings in 

other spheres, for ever they are listening for a call 

from the distance that never fails to come, and for 

ever is the calm of their life broken up by ripples 

caused by external affairs-^xternal to the small 

circle which each individual creates around him 

but very vital to a man whose whole existence is 

centred upon his country and his people and the 

circle of whose life sweeps so widely that these 
external affairs are his very own. 
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Under such circumstances did Sinead de Valera 
begin her married life. Little is told in detail of 
those earlier years, when her husband was working 
in secret, or of those times, when he spent the 
better part of his days in jail. But through his 
experiences one can trace the heat of the iron that 
entered her soul, and reserved creature, as she was, 
left her no outlet and no resource. Days of sus¬ 
pense when she did not dare to write to her prison- 
escaped husband, knowing there was a price upon 
his head, have left their imprint upon the big wide- 
open eyes and once satin smooth cheeks. His 
sudden appearances would fill her with incredible 
joy, and in their small moments together she would 
try vehemently to cram in all that she must other¬ 
wise miss. The Irish are volatile and simple 
creatures and in spite of her reserved nature, Sinead 
was no exception to this. Then equally suddenly 
he would disappear, and the void of her days would 
be filled with forebodings which only the love of 
Ireland and her early religious training helped her 
to bear. These sudden translations from exhilara¬ 
tion to almost morbid gloom have made her middle- 
aged before her time, secretive and passionately 

apprehensive. , f 

Throughout these stormy years in the history o 

Ireland, Sinead and Eamon de Valera remaine , in 

spite of their constant partings, very close to eac 
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other. Born to an age of struggle, she strove to 
guard their home as an island in the turbulent sea 
of events sweeping round her. But from it she 
borrowed a sturdiness of spirit that the years have 
only matured and have not been able to cow. In 
that process the gold of her hair has turned to grey 
the outward symbol of her sacrifices. 

If storm clouds had gathered over Ireland, and 
seemingly engulfed her husband, they no less 
gathered over their individual lives, for money was 
scarce, food expensive and she had little ones to care 
for. But, as I said before, the Irish are a happy 
people and these physical discomforts never affect 
their spirits, and Sinead occupied as she was with 
her home, her work and her husband took such 
hardships as a matter of course. They were striving 
forward towards an end, and she looked upon their 
circumstances as inevitable especially as she was 
sharing them with thousands of her fellow country¬ 
men. There was a thrill and an exaltation in this 
striving, and in making both ends meet for her little 
qnes. But the gods are often most cruel to the 
brave and the blow fell not in those far off storm- 
tossed days but when her life had turned to a more 
settled phase. Six years ago her 20-year-old son 
Brian was killed as the result of a riding accident. 
Sinead de Valera, so proud of her family, took this 
with her usual stoical reserve, but it shook the very 
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foundations of her being. Prepared as she had been 
for many eventualities in her life this fourjd her. 
unprepared. 

Socially Mrs. de Valera is a failure, which is 
understandable; since the best years of her life have 
been expended in struggle, there has been no time 
to cultivate social qualities. When her husband 
was elected President of the Irish Free State, she told 
many people that she wished the State would give 
Eamon an official wife to do the entertaining, for 
she felt herself unequal to it. She had no love for 
pageantry or the spectacular, and could never quite 
look upon herself as different from others, because 
of her status. Of course, she was very proud of 
“Dev,” as she calls him and as practically every¬ 
body else does in Eire, and she rejoiced in his 
success, as she deplored his defeats, but she could 
not bring herself to be suddenly transformed into a 
social figure, though she fully realized that his posi¬ 
tion demanded it. 

Her first public appearance was at a State 
Reception given in honour of the Papal Legate in 
1932. There were many foreign guests, who saw 
her for the first time, but it was certainly not then, 
as alleged by many papers, that Ireland first saw 
her “Mystery Woman,” as she had been so mti 
mately connected with Irish affairs all her 1 c. 
While it may be true that people abroad had hear 
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little of her and cared to know still less of her, 
hers was a familiar figure to her countrymen and 
women. Sinead de Valera was no “mystery,” but 
merely one of themselves, for she never chose to 
make any differentiation. Even to this day she 
shirks social obligations, but she has a long and 
painful memory, and will never allow her children, 
to be on friendly terms with those who opposed her 
husband during the early days. As is the way of 
the world, they are flooded with obsequious invita¬ 
tions from such people, for apart from their position 
they are cheery and attractive young people, but 
their mother invariably refuses the invitations with 
an excuse that “the children are too busy.” They 
live very simply, and have only one servant, while 
Mrs. de Valera does all die housework. As is 
natural, their small house is the venue for many 
distinguished people and she entertains them with¬ 
out any ceremony in the dining room. There is 
no pomp, show or inaccessibility attached to them. 
In short, their lives are in no way different to that 
of other people in their circle. His position as 
resident does not make him sacrosanct, and, to a 
large extent, his wife is responsible for this. 

Though the world has consigned Sinead de 
alera to obscunty-a state that has not been dis¬ 
agreeable to her by no means has her life been 
stagnating or placid. She has followed the turbul- 
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ence of her husband’s career step by step, and a 
peaceful existence has been denied to her, though 
their joint, private life has been singularly unmarked 
by dissension. Maybe their religious training 
was largely responsible for this, while vital com¬ 
mon interests have added to the bond. She has 
been de Valera’s follower, not his disciple out his 
co-worker, and she has never been known to be 
sceptical about him or his destiny. She has been 
able to do that phenomenal and mythical thing— 
v hitch her wagon to a star, and still maintain its 

s' 

balance. 
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X. KAMALA NEHRU 

-Irw 

HER life was like the luminous flame of an oil 


lamp—it wavered, it brightened, it grew in 
intensity, drawing and expending all die time' 
from the oil at the bottom of the lamp. It never 
had the garish expressiveness of electricity, nor the 
monotonous drabness of gaslight; always it was a ' 
living flame unimprisoned and free. Then, sud¬ 
denly, one day the oil was drained to the full—the j 

flame flickered and died, leaving behind the im¬ 
pression of a desolate, rain-sodden night. 

It is difficult to analyse the character of one who 
lived but half the span of her life, and about whom 
very little has been written. This was consequent 
on the fact that the most active portion of her days 
was spent in the most turbulent part of India’s 

■ 50 years, and at a time when 

the world was dazzled with the personalities of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal-her husband, her 
father-in-law—Motilal Nehru, and C. R. Das. Little 
time or energy could be expended m discovering 
people like Kamala and the greater loss has b%en 
ours, who would know. of such women -who in-* • 

V / 
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spired and led their own sex. Lost in the thrill of 
the movement, public ovation on account of her 
own self meant very little to her, but die little details 
of her character—its strength and its frailties 
remained undisclosed to those who would know 
and love her for herself. As Nehru’s wife, her 
place in the heart of the nation was assured, but the 
public negligence and reticence over her own deeds 
and activities, which were numerous, is unforgiv¬ 
able. She was a personality apart from her hus¬ 
band, but to this day she has remained just 

“Jawaharlal’s wife.” 

Not for an instant is it to be imagined that 
such an attitude was irksome to her or that she 
ever gave a thought to personal fame, but it is the 
reflection of one who now views the past in perspec- 
tive. It hardly seems fair, since she was no negative 
character, neither was she a pale reflection of her 
husband; on the contrary, she held decided views 
on many subjects that were not in absolute agree¬ 
ment with that of her husband’s-while onjuildas- 
mentals they were one. That, too, because diose 
were her convictions, and not merely because he 
influenced her. Strong in character though he was, 
it was she who held subtle sway over him, panning - 
not only his love but his admiration. In one of his 
letters to his daughter Nehru writes: “You are also 
very fortunate in having a brave and wonderfu 
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little woman for your Mummie, and if you are 
ever in doubt or in trouble you cannot have a better 

friend.” No wife could desire a greater tribute_ 

smaple almost banal though it be, it carries a 
message of trust, honour and love in it. 

The keynote of all that one hears about Kamala 
Nehru is her continuous failing health. From this 


it would be supposed that she was a delicate and 
fragile girl, when she came to the Nehru house¬ 
hold as the son s chosen bride. Far from it, she 
was a robust, healthy girl, full of life and vigour, 
which was her chief recommendation in the eyes 
of her father-in-law. His wife was a delicate person, 
who hardly ever kept in good health, therefore’ 
Motilal Nehru was particularly keen that his son 
should marry into a robust family, so that the Nehru 
delicacy of constitution should be counteracted. 

Kamala, coming from an aristocratic Kashmiri 
family, was very much of a normal girl, when, at 
the age of 17, she married Jawaharlal Nehru. There 
was a difference of ten years between them, and 
in spite of his Westernized outlook, their marriage 
was not unlike that of a thousand Indian marriages 
-being undertaken for the family primarily. It 
differed a little in this, that Nehru approved of his 
parents choice, and as his marriage coincided with 
the new trend in India’s political life, he was per¬ 
haps too vitally engrossed in that to concentrate 
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absolutely on his personal life. The demands of 
the nation were unobtrusively beginning to get a 

hold on him. # 

Though he never wilfully neglected his wife, 
the fascination of the career he had chosen was even 
then closing in upon him, and coming as a. gossamer 
veil between the companionship that should have 
existed between them. If she ever missed anything 
in their life, she never breathed a word of it, but it 
is doubtful if she ever to the full realized tire poten¬ 
tialities within him. In their early life there were 
frequent inconsequent quarrels, that is not unusual 
among husbands and wives, and as diey both had 
quick tempers it was like holding a match to a 
tinder. But these were unimportant except as 
stabilizing the harmony of their relationship m 
future years. 

y .During those days, while diey were still at the 
'opening chapters of married life, she fell into ill 

health. 

This coincided with the most active, die most 
trying and the most strenuous time for all the Nehru 
family and her husband in particular. When he 
was not in prison, his days and his nights were taken 
up with political work. Yet, during this period 
they drew closer together, for in between her bouts 
of ill-health she threw herself energetically into 
every kind of nationalist activity. There was some- 
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thing feverish in the way she tackled things, almost 
as if she would compress the activities of a lifetime 
into one short span, almost as if she had a premoni¬ 
tion that not for long would she be permitted to 
continue her labours. Life was closing in upon 
her, but she never faltered, and as long as it was' 
physically possible for her she remained firmly and 
proudly on her feet. Her motto appeared to have 
been “Do what you can, while you can.” ! 

In those days of violent activity, Kamala donned t 
man s attire and would go drilling the women 
volunteers of the “satyagrahi” movement. She was 
everywhere where the work was the most strenuous; 
she helped, she inspired and she led the women 
with a force that amazed even her husband. If she 
ever realized that the energy she was expending was 
robbing her of her life’s blood, it is doubtful if she 
gave it due consideration. This was one of Nehru’s 
greatest jrouses against her—her neglect of her 
health. Quite often he was impatient with her 
y,about it, for he loved her so greatly that he was filled 
with the horrible foreboding that he might lose her. 
In maturity they had learnt to know each other as 
they had not in their youth. Kamala in her fragility 
and in her white hot intensity of purpose, had 
become infinitely precious to her husband. For¬ 
tunate as he has been in his family, his wife and his 
vocation, he did not spare himself the regrets that 
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he had not tended her still more closely in those 
early days of their marriage. Though he left noth¬ 
ing undone, perhaps he left a good deal unsaid. 

Years that Nehru spent in jail, and the time she 
spent in sanatoria were punctuated by holidays 
delightful in their rarity and in the fact of having 
been snatched from overwhelming work. Neither 
grudged their toilworn lives—an unusual epithet to 
apply to a couple born and nourished in luxury, 
true nevertheless in the light of the cause they 
embraced. Their respites became little pools of 
sunlight in the darkness of their constant separation, 
and each imbibed strength and vitality from the 
other. The first long holiday they had together 
was in Europe, in 1920, where Kamala received 
expert treatment and enjoyed a much needed rest. 
Most of their time was spent in Switzerland, but 
there were also visits to Paris, Berlin, and, subse 
quently, Moscow. It was a great experience for 
Kamala, and in spite of her delicate constitution, 
she accompanied her husband everywhere. To 
Moscow they went as tourists, and were treated as 
honoured guests at banquets and displays. Her 
father-in-law was a prince among men and “is 
tastes and ideas were lordly in conception, an c 
had little understanding of the Russian experiment. 
Though he had given up the major portion o is 
fortune to the nationalist cause, he looked upon t e 

t 
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visit to Moscow as a distinctly uncomfortable pro¬ 
ject. But his son was keen and determined to go, 
and he was surprised to see the quiet though firm 
insistence of his daughter-in-law to accompany her 
husband and suddenly in his gracious and gene¬ 
rous manner he gave way and promised to go with 
them himself. Nehru and his wife returned to 

India in December, 1927. Her health had tempo¬ 
rarily recuper ated. 

Jawaharlal Nehru has had and still has ardent 
and in many cases blind admirers. Within his 
immediate family circles he was doted upon by his 
parents, honoured, loved and admired by his sister?, 
but there was little of blind admiration for him'in 
his wife. She had no complexes about that though 
she honoured him and was proud of him, but she 
took his achievements very much as a matter of 
course, as if he could do no less, so why consider it 
outstanding? There is a subtle compliment in this 
for it meant that she had fathomed the depths of 
his character, knew his capabilities and frailties, and 
refused to be surprised pleasantly or otherwise by 
his doings. What the world acclaimed was to her 
but natural for her husband; what the world 
deplored she brushed aside since she knew better 
he heights to which he cotild. rise. She did no^ 
take him for granted, but treated his achievements 
naturally. Quite often she would rag him about 
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the extravagant terms used in addresses presented 
to him—such as “Jewel of India” or “Embodiment 

of sacrifice.” 

Kamala was in many ways an ardent feminist 
and she refused to consider woman as a mere 
adjunct. Yet she was full of contradictions—con¬ 
tradictions that rise from centuries-old inherited 
traditions—for when she was sent to prison in 1931, 
she said that she was happy to follow in her hus¬ 
band’s footsteps. Nehru’s remark, that had she 
realized the full implication of what she was saying 
her feminist nature would have risen up against hei 
natural outburst, is a fitting postscript to ix..fOn 
another occasion, when she had accompanied her’ 
husband to Hyderabad, she was asked, to speak at 
a gathering of purdah ladies. It is presumed that 
she spoke vividly and forcibly on the emancipation 
of womanhood, for some days later it was learnt 
that husbands had complained of the militant 
change in the attitude of their wives, since Kamala 

Nehru had spoken to them! 

She had a great independence of spirit, which 

neither her illness nor any outside element could 
conquer. Had she been prone to giving way 
earlier than when she was ultimately forced to o 
so she would have taken to her bed. But 
spent her time conquering this physical we ess 
rather than pampering it. It was her spirit t a 
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carried her when her body refused to, and therein 
lay the drain that led to her final breakdown. She 
was proud to an extremity—proud of the struggle 
in which she had participated, proud of her hus¬ 
band’s part in it and proud that as long as it was 
physically possible she had stood there beside him. 
An example of that pride lies in the exhortation to 
her husband, when she was very ill and there was 
a question of him being released on parole. 
When he was brought by the jail authorities to 

visit her, she turned her fever-flushed face to him 

* • 

and held out one thin hand in farewell saying: 
“What is this I hear about your giving an under¬ 
taking? Do not give it.” This sort of behaviour 
was worthy of the old stoics, especially since it 
would have meant much to any woman on a sick 
bed to have her husband near her. Once more she 
was willing to sacrifice personal gratification for a 
principle. 

Speaking of Kamala Nehru one cannot resist 
an allusion to her daughter Indira, whom she left * 
behind on the threshold of adolescence. Beyond 
her immediate circle the country knows little of her, 
or into what type of a young woman she has grown. 
Her life has been marked, one concludes, by sombre 
loneliness. She grew used to separation from her 
parents at an early age, for either one was in prison 
or the other was ailing, yet she appears to have 
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lived more in them than most children, in spite of 
her repeated partings from them. Writing to her 
from prison in 1931—when she was barely twelve 
—her father said: “You must be rather lonely. Once 
a fortnight you may see Mummie and once a fort¬ 
night you may see me, and you will carry our 
messages to each other.” That seems to have been 
the keynote of her life—carrying messages from 
one to the other. Then again he writes: “Mean¬ 
while you sit in Anand Bhawan, Mummie 
sits in Malacca gaol, and I here in Naini 
Prison—and we miss each other sometimes 
rather badly, do we not?” Even in a house full of 
cousins, doting grand-parents, kindly aunts and 
uncles, how the child Indira must have missed them 
and brooded upon the fate of the two nearest 
to her. The last few years she has spent in Europe, 
from the time when she accompanied her ailing 
mother in May 1935 to Badenweiler. After her 
death in 1936, she spent her school and college 
years between England and Switzerland, with brief 
interludes at home. To an outsider Indira seems 
to have grown into a serious, aloof creature, rather 
lovely, who combines her father’s intellect with her 
mother’s independence and delicacy of constitution. 
Now back in India, after having spent those first 
storm-tossed days in war-awakened Europe—in 
Switzerland and England—she has taken up the 
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way of life that has been her father’s and her 
mother’s and much of the loneliness of her youth 

has been mitigated by marriage to a man of 
her choice. 

Kamala s health began to fail rapidly from the 
middle of 1934, until in July her conditon grew so 
serious that her husband was temporarily released 
from jail to be able to be near her. Indira was also 
brought back from Santiniketan. At this critical 
period, he was ac tually near her for, eleven days 
during which his public life,.his politics, all receded 
from him and he became frantic at the thought that 
he might lose her. So many years had they spent 
in the by-ways of life that their essential selves had 
been neglected and forgotten, and while she lay 
so frail and ailing—struggling to maintain her hold 
on life-he was obsessed with the fear of parting. 
They who had known the tragic meaning of “adieu” 
more than most people found themselves now really 
afraid. After eleven days he was taken back to 
prison, and she was still no better. The doctors 
removed her to Bhowali, and he was transferred to 
Almora Jail from where he was permitted to visit 
her once a fortnight. After this there was little 
respite for them, for things happened rapidly, and 
very soon she left for Europe for treatment at 
Badenweiler. Indira went with her, and Dr. Atal, 
who was the family physician. Her husband’s 
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remark is eloquent of the impending tragedy: 
“After her departure there were no more visits to 
Bhowali for me, no more fortnightly outings and 
drives on the mountain roads. I missed them and 
Almora Gaol seemed to be drearier than before. 

She died in 1936, and her husband was dis¬ 
charged from jail a few months before that to 
enable him to be with her. Far from home, far 
from kinsfolk, far from all that was dearest to her, 
Kamala Nehru passed her last moments with un¬ 
complaining courage leaving behind two lonely 
figures—one who was acutely lonely even 

in the midst of his work and the high pres- 
sure of his days, and a child that had been robbedv* 
by malicious fate of the person dearest to her at a 

time when she needed her most. ^iy 

There appears to be a conspiracy of reticence 

regarding the life and works of Kamala Nehru 
except what can be gleaned from her ^husband’s 
writings, but even there he seems to have jorned the 
conspiracy for he treats his personal life with con¬ 
siderable reserve. Yet the whole sentiment of a 
lifetime breaks torrentially through the dams o 
his reserve, and stands revealed in the dedication 
his autobiography: “To Kamala, Who is no more. 


XI. ELSE EINSTEIN 


ABSORBED as they are in a world of their own, 
scientists are domestically difficult to handle. 


The writer, the poet, or the politician may gaze at 
the stars, but their feet are firmly planted on earth 
thus there is a point of contact; while outwardly 
docile, the scientist is an obstinate subject, whose 
days and hours are burdened by the cogitations and 
deductions of his own workings. In short, he has 
hardly any points of contact, and if he has, they are 
not indispensable should they interfere with his 
undertakings. And it is the wife upon whom falls 
the arduous task of making him submit even to the 


minor details of home life; therefore the position < 
Einstein s wife is no sinecure. j - / /*!% 

Cr u, i f m ^X 

His first marriage ended turbulently J _ 
stormily. He had married a Yugoslav student 
science. This woman was the supplement of I 
own self, without being the complement that mai 
for harmony. Therefore their brief union was b 
an interlude, where in spite of common interes 
the essentials were lacking, and she could no me 
subdue her own theories and ideas to listen to 1 
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than he could. It was a bit of a disaster, but so 
devoid of real contacts was he that it left him 
practically untouched, except with the conviction 
that woman’s true sphere was her home and that a 
wife with outside interests (even scientific) was 
bound to be a failure. 

Therefore when he married his cousin, Else 
Einstein, in middle age, it was with a comfortable 
feeling of relaxation. She was not just an impetu¬ 
ous girl fascinated by the glamour of the great 
scientist, neither was she guided merely by the 
consideration of kindred interests as his first wife 
had been. She was what is perhaps termed prosaic, 
domesticated and with a limitless abundance of tact. 
In her treatment of the great scientist and in her 
manner of reducing him to docility she should rank 
with the greatest of psycho-analysts. It is absolutely 
amazing the capable manner in which she runs her 
household, moulding his disruptive ways into the 
very routine that is hateful to him. She has done 
it very gradually and in such a manner that he does 
not find it irksome or interfering with his work. If 
her character is to be analysed, it will be found 
that she is a woman with a personality which she does 
not seek to impose upon others, least of all her hus¬ 
band, and a will power that is silk-like injts textu^e 
but steel-like in its determination. She has a rare gift 
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for understanding and sympathy and that is what 
has greased the wheels of their married life. 

Her mannerisms are almost motherly and she 
deals with him as one would with a precocious and 
wilful child. Gently but firmly she persuades him 
to conform to the ways of normality, without 
having any pretensions to domineering over him. 
Their life together is not by any means orthodox 
nor is it abnormal. The stress of his genius and its 
restless complications must indeed be wearing for 
her, but she, on the other hand, is so well balanced 
that she does not allow this to outweigh her mission 
in life, to make his home all that he requires of it, 
and so that domesticity does not curtail the freedom 
that is of vital importance to all great thinkers. This 
calls for a nobility of temperament that is based on 
unselfishness, and the submergence of personal 
frailties without her becoming a “door mat” for the 
husband to wipe his feet on. 

Again therein lies the secret of her hold on 
Einstem and of his clinging to her sturdy reality 
when he finds himself at sea, completely befogged 
by the complexities around him. His own scientific 
world of theories, of atoms'and molecules, is a 
p easant haven and there he is unafraid and certain 
of himself, but in the daily round of the outside 
• world he would be utterly lost but for the comfort¬ 
ing guidance of his home and his wife. She steers 
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him clear of his dislikes, smooths the irritability 
that superficial contacts create around him, and yet 
does not seek to impose her will or her opinions 
upon him. Between him and the every day world 
that he fears, she is a comfortable buffer. For this 
she has received not only his gratitude, but his love 
and dependance upon her that she values so much. 
His faith in her is unbounded, and in this appre¬ 
ciation lies the reward for all the troublesome details 
that, gnat-like, whine round a scientist’s wife. 

As a person, Else Einstein is a capable, com¬ 
fortable body, with a charm that is all her own. 
Einstein is her second husband and she hasjt\*£U 
daughters by her former marriage, which had not a 
veryTiappy duration. Thus it was that she brought 
to the scientist a sympathetic understanding, boin 
of experience. His response to it has been signal, 
and his household and social obligations are now 
ruled by his wife and two step-daughters. All three 
adore and admire him, and he has always treated 
the two girls with the same love (if not more in 
some ways) that he lavished on his t w o sop by his 
first wife. Their marriage is admirably harmoni- 
ous, and even if he occasionally does rebel at being 
brought down to earth, he is really most accommo- 
v dating towards them. There are few great men, 

, 0'S who, in spite of an obsession for their work, o 
appreciate the implications of domesticity, ut 
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Einstein is one of them. Though he may be brow¬ 
sing most of the time in his labours, yet he is kindly, 
thoughtful and domestic. It is true that he very 
often forgets the importance of eating and drinking, 
but Mrs. Einstein is very firm on that point; she 
will not allow her “mann” to go undernourished, 
and thus he is under strict vigilance, so that he 
should not miss a single meal. This is perhaps irk- 
some for him, but out of regard for her, he submits 
to it impatiently, but with a good grace. 

Einstein has a horror of publicity, and, accord¬ 
ing to his wife, it upsets him so much that for days 
he can do no work, neither can he concentrate. She 
is emotionally proud of his distinguished head, and 
though she does protect him from the importunity 
of artists and photographers, yet she is fully con¬ 
vinced that his massive head, with its upstanding 
curling hair, is a fit subject for them. 

Some years ago, when they were still living in 
Berlin, she persuaded her husband to give a sitting 
to an American artist. He did so with the strict 
understanding that no photographed copies were to 
be sent to the papers. The artist was impressed by 
the childlike reliance the scientist had in his wife, 
especially in matters relating to social contacts. Her 
attitude is that, of a doting parent towards him, 
supervising even his clothes, for he is supremely 
indifferent, when the artist arrived, he found he 
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had come too early for the appointment, but Mrs. 
Einstein greeted him. She punctuated the waiting 
period by speaking of her joy that her husband had 
been persuaded to sit for his portrait, and by 
proudly showing him a volume of Einstein’s 
collected sayings and poems, which had been pre¬ 
sented to him by his friends on his 50th birthday. 
While they were speaking, the scientist arrived on 
the scene, in bare feet, and his bath robe held closely 
round him. Without showing any embarrassment, 
his wife went up to him, patted him on the shoulder 
and asked him to come back quickly, dressed. Like 
a docile child, he turned back to comply with her 
wish, and, with a sigh and a smile, she turned to 
her visitor, saying: “He is terribly hard to manage. 

Tea time at the Einsteins is the social call hour, 
when all and s r uqd*ry may drop in to meet or speak 
to the scientist. Mrs. Einstein is a charming hostess, 
and, by her mannerisms, makes everybody welcome. 
There is no ceremony about this evening “at home. 
She presides over a very ordinary and homely tea¬ 
pot, at a fairly large tea table, and the fare is very 
fr ugal. Usually there are crowds of people who 
have come on the off chance of seeing him, and he 
creeps in unobtrusively during the evening, drinks 
his tea quietly and retires to a corner to speak to 
one or two people who interest him. There is an 
air of detachment about him even in the midst of 
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the domesticity of this scene, as if he were a being 
apart and aloof. He always looks a little lost, and 
there is a sadness in the way in which he clings to 
the fact of his wife s presence. Wherever he is, to 

him she represents the oasis in a bewildering and 
often overpowering world. 

It is not often that Einstein indulges in tempe¬ 
rament, but when he does, it is only she who can 
calm him down. At one of these evening teas, an 
artist brought a photograph of a sketch he had made 
of Einstein. His wife was on that day entertain¬ 
ing a number of relatives who had come from 
America, when he crept quietly in for his cup of 
tea and absentmindedly ate a sandwich. After 
speaking for a while to his guests about America 
and his impressions, he turned to the artist and 
asked to be shown the photograph. For a few 
mmutes he gazed at it with deep approval, and then 
quite suddenly he left the room. Mrs. Einstein, 
knowing her husband as she did, was on the qui 
vive, and caught the sound of peculiar noises 
c °mmg from the adjoining room. She jumped up, 
W„h 1 know what ho is dotngand, accompanied 
by the an,st, she wen, into the library. There they 
found htm struggling to take down a full length oil 
portrait of httnself, and the moment he saw her, 
be cned ou, excitedly: »| h a»e told you a number 

unes to take that down and now I am going to 
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do it. And what’s more, if I see it around, I’ll put 
a knife through it.” Quite calmly, she had the 
portrait taken down, and put away in a corner, 
and all his excitement vanished while he returned 
to the tea table like a shamefaced child. 

Else Einstein has accompanied her husband 
everywhere, for she is truly indispensable to him. 
Hers is not a spect acul ar personality that would 
dazzle the public as the consort, of her great hus¬ 
band, but she is restful and she is competent and 
that is what he needs most. She is a sensitive per¬ 
son and is very responsive to atmosphere. While 
being most impressed with the great ovation 
given to her husband during his first visit to 
America, she was heard to remark very sadly after¬ 
wards; “It seems to me after all that if a great prize 
fighter had been deceived in New York, the cere¬ 
mony would have been no smaller.” But years 
later her doubts must have been stilled by the mag¬ 
nificent celebrations that were held in that country 
on his fiftieth birthday, and by the hospitality it has 
shown towards him and his family since Hitlers 
power ruthlessly drove him out of his Berlin home. 
During his visits to England, Singapore, Palestine 
and South America, she was ever beside him, as also 

on his lecture tours in Europe itself. 

She has always served as a “go-between, link¬ 
ing him with the outside world, and has shown 
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herself admirably fitted to be the wife of a genius. 
In herself she is a well poised, intelligent, cultured 
woman who keeps an efficiently run household in 
which there is always order and beauty everywhere. 
As she has served him in her earlier years and dur¬ 
ing the most active and fullest portion of his life, 
perhaps to-day when he has been robbed of his old 
associations and the life .to which he had become 
used, he clings to her even more tenaciously than 
before. More than ever must she represent to him 

the one unchangeable factor-in a cruelly changing 
world. 
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XII. DONNA CARMEN POLO FRANCO 

THROUGH the pages of Carmen Franco's 
uneventful life can be traced the hand of 
Fascism and the position it allots to women in 
general; womanhood ceases to be an active partici¬ 
pant in national life, and becomes as passive as in the 
Feudal Ages. Along the blood-sodden path that 
has been Spain’s, one found women in the rank 
and file of the Republican Army, while the wife of 
General Franco led as protected and detached a life 
as was possible under the circumstances. 

It is not a digression to contrast her inactivity 
with the fiery enthusiasm of La Pasionara. The 
two women are worlds apart; Carmen Franco is of 
aristocratic birth and upbringing, genteelly educated 
and delicately nurtured. Dolores—La Pasionara— 
is the daughter of a Basque miner, and has had to 
combat odds to obtain some education. She mar¬ 
ried early and is the mother of several cbildrerh 
Carmen is lovely, aloof and coldl^cfig^fied; La 
Pasionara has earned her name by the passionate 
intensity of her advocacy of the cause of the com¬ 
mon people of Spain. She is very ordinary and 
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matronly in appearance, with a peaceful expression, 
and full of fiery oratory that holds spellbound ever 

l* 

those who do not understand the language. In the' 
full consciousness of her husband’s position, Carmen 
lives a life far removed from the distress and , 
needs of the common people. 

While the new order in Spain struggled for 
life against the elements of Fascist reaction, La L 
Pasionara was a veritable flame of inspiration to the , 
Republicans. She was untiring in her efforts, and^ 
wherever necessity arose, she was always presen^o 
But the wife of General Franco followed his adven-; fx 
turous career at a distance, and in a purely personalia 
way. She neither thought nor did she reason, but 
remained smugly complacent in the belief that d 
whatever he did, was surely right. As a wife, she 
passed hours and days of anxiety for his safety, but 
as a woman of Spain she was singularly an#‘ 
genuinely disinterested. Her concern was for h J 
safety and his triumph; while La PasionaraV r!f 
thoughts embraced the wide circle sweeping rourffc> i 
the suffering Spanish people. To-day Donfl^ 0 ^ 
Carmen proudly shares the honours that her hr$* 
band has earned by the subjection of the spirit « 
Spanish freedom; she sits boldly beside him oVn 
the mutilated body of her country; while Pasionai. 
is an exile and a refugee and has been deprived < 
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.he very land that was her life blood and been rob¬ 
bed of all her possessions. 

One pauses to wonder if there is any justice in 
a world where such deserts are possible. The 
v'oman who held herself aloof and unsmirched 
from the tears of her countrywomen and the blood 
of her countrymen loses nothing by her indiffer¬ 
ence, while she who laboured, wept, fought and 
inspired her people with the spirit of freedom should 
7 her very activity lose her all. There is but 
le consolation and it lies in the words of the 
Moving Spirit of Christianity, who was himself 
uucified so that others might be saved; “What shall 

. profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
hi> own soul?” 

Perhaps it would be unfair to characterize 
Donna Carmen as callous, for this very “callous- 
s was born of the wide demarcation that has 
tied between the rich and the poor, between die 
dligentsia and the masses. It is this rift that has 
isored and fed the spirit of reaction in every 
.. u itry, as in Spain. The factor was of economic 
origin, and it suited the wealthy intelligentsia to let 
,ynain so, to safeguard their personal interests. 

: *> on S as P°° r revolved in an eternal vicious 
r ^ of poverty and illiteracy there was no danger 
fiPnsciousness. Hence there were absolutely no 
ts of contact with this vast majority and the 
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rich upper class minority. And Carmen Polo Mar- 
tinez Y. Valdes—Donna Franco—was born and 
brought up in such an atmosphere of exclusiveness. 
So that while she received the education suitable 
to girls of her class—that is, she could read and 
write proficiently; she could sing and play; she 
could embroider and sew, and, above all, look for¬ 
ward to a romantic but comfortable marriage she 
remained unconsciously separate from the rest of 
the country. Love, romance, beauty and laughter 
were bequeathed to her at birth. She never realized 
that her class was but the veneer of society, and that, 
under the surface, there rolled a vast turbulent mass 
of feelings as yet incomprehensible but being swiftly 
translated into reality by men and women who felt, 
7 saw and rebelled. 

Her girlhood, youth and almost womanhood 
were spent in supreme unconsciousness of such 
subterranean happenings. They never really reach- 
ed up to her, even though she married Franco, they 
surged past her, and with all the arrogant indiffer¬ 
ence of her type, she pulled her skirts aside, refusing 

to be drawn into the maelstrom. It was 
that she was afraid, but that she had been tai^g t 
to look upon such people much in the same way 
as the aristocrats of the French Revolution regar e 
them as canaille . She had been brought up to 
regard woman as a spectator and not as a partici 
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pator in the stress of life. To her way of thinking, 
women who inclined to the latter course were 
vulgar and crude. Therefore did she make the 
ideal wife for Fascist Franco. 

Carmen s father was a wealthy resident of 
Oviedo. The atmosphere of her home was cultured, 
refined and intellectual. Her grandfather had 
been a well-known writer and Professor of Litera¬ 
ture in the High School. Thus her girlhood was 
passed in a household that encouraged the aristo¬ 
cratic ideals of genteel education, and of bringing 
up girls with the idea of marriage and motherhood. 
Carmen’s mother belonged to the Asturian nobility 
and injected an air of exclusiveness into this rich 
bourgeoise family. Thus the child grew up into 
a congenial creature, refined and cultured, having 
been nourished on her mother’s pride of birth and 
her father s pride of intellectual achievements. 

It was a household of pacifists that held war 
m abhorrence, when at the age of 20 Francisco 
Franco captured the heart of 15-year-old Carmen. 
At this period she was rather a tall girl, slenderly 
built and her beautifully shaped eyes had a caress 
mg quality in their glance. She wore her abund¬ 
ant black hair parted in the middle and falling over 
her shodders, making a cloudy frame for the oval 
contours of her face. The days that followed their 
meeting were riotous as only youth, love and 
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parental disapproval could make them. It was how¬ 
ever not just the madness or infatuation of youth, for 
in the sunny clime of Spain girls mature early and at 
the age of 15 Carmen knew her own mind fully— 
that she loved Franco as_a, woman^dp es j3nly once 
in^a life time . Nevertheless she was young, warm 
blooded and active, and there were springtime inter¬ 
ludes that left behind joyful memories of a girlish 
love and romance, unequalled in freshness and 
spontaneity. 

Franco was held in great disapproval by 
Carmen’s family, who hoped that she would make 
r a far more spectacular match. But he lurked at 
the door of her school, and, when she came home, 

; accompanied by her maid her eyes would speak to 
him eloquently of promises, of fidelity and of love. 
It is not easy for an aristocratic girl in Spain to hold 
tryst with her lover in face of parental vigilance, 
but both Franco and Carmen would ingenuously 
contrive to evade the watchful eye and meet to 

reiterate their love and devotion. 

Even during his long absences in the army, his 
sweetheart, young as she was, dreamt only of their 
reunion and never looked at another man. Eagerly 
she awaited his return, always hoping to break 
down her family’s opposition. Her relatives 
advised her against marrying a fearless man and 
one who lived dangerously. They told her that 
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with him there would never be any security, that 
it would be always a question of meeting but to 
say goodbye. But she remained true to her given 
word, for her heart told her that she had found her 
true mate. She realized the truth of all her family's 
arguments, yet decided to follow the dictates of her 
own heart in the fortunes of Francisco Franco. 
And as he advanced along the path of military 
honours, her parents’ attitude gradually changed 
and, such is the glitter of military glory, that the 
pacifist household became ardent adherents of 
Franco. Carmen has herself said of those days: 
“In my home we were all ardent pacifists. A little 
later my father was following on the maps with 
passionate interest the course of the African war in 
which Francisco was participating.” 

The opposition to her marriage broke down, 
but though the actual date of the wedding was 
fixed twice Franco was unable to avail himself 
of it on account of sudden war exigencies. They '■ 
were finally married on October 16, 1923, at the 
Church of San Juan in Oviedo, when he obtained 
some leave from his post of Commander-in-Chief 
m Morocco. The King of Spain was the best man 
at the wedding being represented by General 
Antonio Losada, the Military Governor of Oviedo. 
Carmen made a lovely bride-not merely in the 
conventional meaning of the phrase, but with her 
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raven hair drawn back from her magnolia white- 
forehead, her lovely caressing eyes lowered so that 
long black lashes swept her faintly blushing cheeks, 
and with a priceless lace mantilla worn as a veil. 
When she came up the aisle on the arm of her 
father, Felipe Polo Y. Florenz, whose lean, inteli 
lectual face hardly showed the emotion he felt/ 
Carmen was like some old painting of the ancient 
Spanish aristocracy. Beside the stocky soldierly 
bearing of Franco her beauty contrasted fragilelyf 
But neither could taste to the full the long, swe$*t 
days of married companionship, after their years oi 
waiting, for a month after their wedding Franc# 

had to return to his command in Morocco. 1 

Thereafter her life was bounded and regulated 
by his ambitions and this she never grudged. So 
wrapt up was she in his military glory that she 
never paused to analyse any whys or wherefores. 
Had she been a more thoughtful woman, her life 
would perhaps not have been so eventless an 
remote from the turmoil that filled Spain. She was 
not of the type that came into conflict W.i* 
his ideas, for whatever he did was good enough {ot 
her. In full justice to her it must be said that sjftS 
was as ready to share his sorrows as his triumpfe 3 * 
and unarguing she has lived docilely through tl*0fP 
days, inspired by a great love for her husbfl# 
She has followed him through all his vicissitudes, 
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and passed sleepless nights in terror and tears for 
his safety. It was always him and only him, her 
mind never craved a larger vista of the country 
where he was but a unit. His personality filled 
her horizon. In 1936, she went to the Canary 
Islands with him, where he was kept for a time, 
virtually a prisoner by the Republicans. With the 
ame calm aloofness, she followed him to Carceres 
to which place Franco had gone on his rescue from 
is banishment. Once she arrived there, she had 
"> wait hours before she could see him, as he was 
in consultation with his commanders. But she did 
not grudge this tyrannical privilege of war, and 
patiendy waited till her husband was free to see 


her. From another less impassive woman such 

things would have extracted a great toll of the spirit, 

but not from her, for her entire world and her 

entire life was centred in Franco; she had no other 
existence. 

It is not easy to understand how Donna 
Franco’s life has been so untouched by the cries, 
tears and blood of her people and particularly of 
th women and children—mainly brought about by 
husband’s lust for power. How could she 
remain so aloof and so apart when Spain was flung 
into such a turmoil of action and reaction? Her 
f s had spread too far along the upper strata to 
( capable of penetration lower and deeper down. 
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In reality she belonged too unforgettably to the 
languidly Mediaeval Spain to be able to fathom 
the spirit of:— 

“A Spain implacable and redeemer 
A Spain that dawns 
With axe in hand; 

The Spain of Fury and of the Idea.” 








